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tJKy  'XJalentine 

In  my  mind  I  conceive  it 

oAnd  there  it  is  wrought, 
oAs  I  skillfully  weave  it 
On  looms  of  my  thought. 
Of  love  and  of  gladness,  of  fondness  and  sadness, — 
devices  untaught. 

Of  the  thread  of  the  blue 

Summer  skies  it  is  made, 
oAnd  the  moon's  silver  hue 
Lends  its  pale,  mellow  shade. 
With  youth  and  with  dancing,  and  secrets  entrancing, 
and  soft  serenade. 

With  your  lips  deepest  dye 
Its  red  color  must  share, 
oAnd  its  gold  dwells  for  aye 
In  each  strand  of  your  hair, 
'Tis  love's  sweetest  treasure,  a  joy  without  measure, — 
a  Valentine  rare. 

Qeorge  'Peter  Skow 
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(chocolate  (covered 

Gherries 

(fty  Margaret  M.  Timlin 

Illustrated  by  Sidney  cb{ewlon 


ARTY  was  dusting  when  she  found  it.     It 


I  ^7  I  was  wrapped  in  pinkish  wrapping  paper,  the 
kind  Bill  Hicks  used  at  his  drug  store  now 
that  the  new  marble  soda  fountain  had  been  installed. 
At  first  Marty  couldn't  imagine  who  had  hidden  it 
there  under  the  dining  room  table,  or  why  they  should 
have  to  hide  it  there  at  all. 

Now,  merely  to  find  a  box  of  chocolate  covered 
cherries  hidden  under  the  dining  room  table  would 
not  mean  anything  particular  to  most  persons.  Yet, 
although  Marty  had  no  craving  for  chocolate  covered 
cherries,  the  finding  of  them  did  mean  something  to 
her.  It  meant  that  Hiram  had  hidden  them  there; 
and  why  he  had  hidden  them  there  must  mean  some- 
thing else. 

Marty  knew  it  had  to  be  Hiram,  because  there  was 
no  one  else  living  in  the  huge  white  farm  house,  other 
than  Hiram  and  herself  and,  what  was  more,  there 
hadn't  ever  been.  Their  forty-odd  years  of  married 
life  had  been  childless. 

Why  Hiram  had  bought  the  candy  remained  a  mys- 
try  to  her.  It  wasn't  like  him  to  be  buying  chocolates 
and  hiding  them  around  the  house  in  out-of-the-way 
places.  Of  course,  she  reflected,  he  did  keep  letters 
and  postals  under  the  oil  cloth  in  the  kitchen;  but 
never  had  she  known  him  to  hide  things  under  the 
dining  room  table. 

Marty  took  it  for  granted  that  they  had  been  meant 
for  her.  To  whom  else  would  Hiram  be  giving  candy? 
And  yet,  he  knew,  or  at  least  he  surely  should  by  this 
time  know,  that  she  greatly  disliked  cherries — -espe- 
cially in  candy.  Why  had  he  bought  them  for  her? 
Christmas  had  passed  and  her  birthday  had  not  yet 
arrived.  It  was  now  only  February.  February?  Why, 
that  was  it!  That  was  just  it.  It  was  for  her  on  Val- 
entine's Day. 

Marty  beamed.  Yes,  even  though  the  box  did  con- 
tain chocolate  covered  cherries,  it  was  thoughtful  of 
Hiram  to  be  remembering  her  on  Valentine's. 

She  went  about  dusting  one  piece  of  furniture  after 
another.    She  couldn't  wait  until  she  told  Katie  Shea 
about  it.    At  Christmas  time  and  on  other  high  festi- 
vals Katie  had  shown  off  proudly  the  things  that  her 
[Turn  to  Page  Twenty-three'] 
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A  Student's  Adventures 


'Work  in  the  Out-call  and  Clinical 
Departments  of  the  Creighton 
Medical  School  Sometimes  Verges 
on  the  Melodramatic,  as  May  be 
Seen  in  Mr.  Comine's  Article. 


oAn  cArticle 


Joseph  Cominf 


PROBABLY  no  other  period  in  and  rather  than  let  them  administer  the  drug  to  his  young 
the  career  of  a  doctor  is  so  sur-  wife,  said  he  would  kill  them  before  consenting  to  an 
charged  with  interest  for  him  as  anesthetic, 
that  period  when  he  enters  the  medi-  When  the  students  had  visited  the  patient  earlier  in  the 
cal  dispensary  as  a  student,  and  first  evening  the  father  was  not  at  home.  They  returned  about 
begins  to  set  to  practical  application  three  hours  later, 
those  theories  which  he  has  laboriously         "Who  is  it?"  demanded  the  husband. 

"The  doctors,"  one  of  them  replied,  and  he  admitted 
them. 

Then  the  husband  conferred  for  a  moment  with  his  wife. 
"You're  not  going  to  give  her  any  ether,"  he  asserted, 


acquired  in  the  classroom.  This  is  es- 
pecially true  of  the  student  at  the 
Creighton  Medical  college,  where  the 
large  clinic  affords  the  student  all  of 

the  opportunities  for  practical  training  that  many  a  hos-  belligerently,  after  the  conference  had  ended, 

pital  does.  "We  may  have  to,"  replied  one  of  the  students. 

Statistics  compiled  by  the  welfare  work  department  at  "No,  you  won't,"  the  man  replied  in  a  low  tone, 

the  medical  college  show  that  more  than  thirty  thousand  The  other  student  intervened. 

patients  apply  for  medical  service  each  year  and  this  does  "Let's  come  to  an  understanding.     You  may  be  the  boss 

not  include  those  who  register  and  then  fail  to  return  for  of  this  household,  but  you  can't  tell  us  what  to  do.     We 

further  treatment.     Approximately  one  hundred  thousand  have  come  here,  without  pay,  to  handle  this  case.    We  are 

dollars  in  hospitalization  fees  and  five  thousand  dollars  in  competent  to  do  this  work,  but  either  we  do  it  our  way  or 

the  free  administration  of  medicine  is  spent  each  year  by  we  leave  and  you  can  call  in  another  doctor." 

Creighton  University.     This  year  the  college  was  allotted  With  fire  in  his  eyes,  the  husband  leaped  to  one  corner 

twenty-five  thousand  dollars  for  improvements  in  the  vari-  of  the  hut  where  his  gun  was  concealed  and  pointed  it  at 

ous  departments.  the  students. 

The  medical  dispensary  is  the  workshop  for  the  up  and  "Now,  he  said,   "you're  not  going   to   leave  this  place 

coming  doctor.     It  takes  seven  years  of  hard  work  and  until  the  baby  comes  and,  believe  me,  I  mean  what  I  say." 

study  and  many  things  to  worry  about  before  a  medical  The  arrival  of  a  seven-pound  boy  relieved  the  situation, 

student  receives  his  doctor's  degree.     After  the  completion  The  young  doctors  forgot  the  argument  while  they  per- 

of  his  second  year  in  medicine,  however,  he  has  acquired  formed  their  duties.     While  they  were  busy  the  husband 

enough  theoretical  knowledge  to  be  able  to  take  care  of  went  cut  and,  he  said,  consulted  with  his  brother,  who  was 


patients.  It  is  in  the  dispensary  and  out  call 
service  department  where  he  learns  the  prac- 
tical side  of  medicine.  Here  he  come  in  con- 
tact with  persons  of  all  walks  of  life  and 
gains  experiences  that  at  times  simulate  gang- 
land tactics. 

Last  summer  two  Creighton  medical  stu- 
dents who  had  been  sent  from  the  clinic  on 
an  obstetrical  case,  performed  their  duties 
while  an  enraged  father  stood  over  them  with 
a  double  barreled  shotgun.  Imagine  the  feel- 
ings of  the  two  young  students  in  such  a  sit- 
uation! The  man,  part  Negro  and  part 
Indian,   had   an    unreasoning   fear  of  ether, 


seated  in  a  car,  about  two  hundred  yards 
down  the  road,  armed  with  two  pistols. 

Later,  when  the  arrival  of  the  child  had 
brought  a  better  spirit  in  the  house,  the  hus- 
band showed  the  students  another  shotgun 
and  a  pistol  which  he  had  concealed  in  the 
house. 

"I  wasn't  goin'  to  let  you  give  ether,  and 
I  wasn't  goin'  to  let  you  get  away,"  he  told 
them.  "If  I  had  missed  you  my  brother  was 
waitin'." 

It  was  a  cold,  filthy-looking  two-room 
shack,  the  remains  of  a  torn  and  battered 
freight  car,    that  a   medical  student  visited 
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In  Creighton  Clinical  Work 


^y  Joseph  Comine 


The  30,000  Patients  Who  Apply 
for  Free  Medical  Treatment  at 
the  Clinic  Each  Year  Furnish  the 
Students  as  Much  Adventure  as 
Medical  Experience, 


one  winter  evening  when  the  thermometer  outside   regis-  examination  shows  that  it  shouldn't  be  amputated,"  said 

tered  five  degrees  below  zero.  the  student. 

The  patient,  a  child  of  seven  years,  was  lying  on  an  old  "Can't  help  it;  take  'er  off.     Or  loan  me  some  of  your 

bed  mattress,  which  rested  on  a  cold  damp  floor,  and  the  tools  and  I'll  cut  'er  off  myself.     And  hurry,  I  got  busi- 

lingering  child's  only  means  of  comfort  was  a  thin  blanket  ness  to  take  care  of. 

and  the  heat  from  the  flickering  flame  of  a  coal  oil  lamp.  "But,  my  dear  sir,"  argued  the  student,  realizing  that 


The  mother  of  the  child,  aged  from  a 
life  of  hard  work,  was  kneeling  beside 
her  beloved  one,  a  prayer  book  was 
tightly  clenched  in  here  pallored  and 
wrinkled  fingers  and  her  eyes  were  set 
toward  a  side  wall  on  which  hung  a 
cheap  religious  print. 

A  few  days  before  the  child  had 
shown  symptoms  of  an  incipient  cold, 
and  the  student  doctor  had  prescribed 
medicine  for  the  ailment.    But  the  sur- 


The  Creighton  University  School  of 
^Medicine 


the  best  way  to  induce  the  man  to  keep 
the  ailing  limb  was  by  reasoning  with 
him  that  "cutting  'er  off"  wasn't  exact- 
ly the  thing  to  do.  "My  dear  sir,  if  you 
have  a  toothache  would  you  have  your 
head  cut  off?" 

"Nope,  I'd  have  the  tooth  yanked," 
retorted  the  patient.  "But  listen  here, 
Doc,  you  can't  yank  my  leg  off!" 

The  man  was  convinced,  after  long 
argument,  that  it  would  be  best  to  keep 
the  leg,  however  useless  it  might  be  to  him.     The  student 


roundings  were  so  unfavorable  to  the  child   that  a  high 

fever,  chills,  pain   in  the  chest,  and  a  cough  developed,  found  that  he  was  suffering  from  alcoholic  neuritis,  a  dis- 

which  led  the  student  to  make  a  diagnosis  of  pneumonia,  ease  not  treated  by  promiscuous  amputation  of  ailing  mem- 

The  mother  had  no  money  to  pay  for  medical  attention  bers. 

and  the  odd  jobs  that  she  got  washing  clothes  was  barely  One  of  the  most  interesting  cases  to  come  under  my  ob- 

enough  to  keep  the  two  alive.    The  patient  was  immediate-  servation  at  the  clinic  was  that  of  a  man  and  wife,  so 

ly  removed  to  the  hospital  and  in  ten  days  the  child  had  pressed  by  poverty  that  they  sought  to  enter  into  a  contract 

successfully  passed  the  crisis.     Would  the  child  have  sur-  witri  the  school  to  sell  their  bodies,  hoping  to  collect  an  ad- 

vived  that  cold  winter  evening  had  there  not  been  an  in-  vance  on  tr,e  purchase  price  to  tide  them  over  a  period 

stitution  in  Omaha  such  as  the  Creighton  Medical  college?  until  one  of  them  should  find  work.     In  some  manner  a 

Another  patient  visited  the  clinic  last  fall  and  in  a  state  local  newspaper  got  wind  of  the  affair,  and  procured  the 

of  mental  depression  asked  one  of  the  attending  students  story,  as  well  as  pictures  of  the  poverty-stricken  couple. 

in  the  surgery  department  to  "cut  my  leg  off  in  a  hurry  When   the  man  saw  the  story  in  the  paper,  he  indig- 

because  it  pains  me  terrible."  nantly  hurried  to  the  medical  school  to  demand  an  explana- 

"What  is  your  complaint?"  asked  the  student.  tion.     But  no  one  was  there.     Later  that  evening,  how- 

"I  want  my  leg  cut  off,"  replied  the  patient.     "Take  'er  ever,  the  man  was  swamped  with  offers  of  employment  from 

off  about  here,"  he  continued,  drawing  an  imaginary  line  people  who  had  read  the  story.     Both  he  and  his  wife  ob- 

just  above  the  knee.  tained  positions,  and  now  are  well  on  their  way  to  pros- 

"You  want  your  leg  cut  off!"  exclaimed  the  startled  stu-  Penty- 
dent.     "What  is  the  matter  with  it?" 

"It's  no  good  to  me.  No  feeling  in  it — might  as  well 
be  off,  and  I  won't  have  the  expense  of  it.  Crutches  are 
cheaper  than  shoes.    Take  it  off!" 

The  man  began  rolling  up  his  trouser  leg. 

"But  I  can't  cut  off  your  leg  if  it  isn't  necessary,  and 


FOR  fifteen  years  a  jolly  individual,   his  hair  showing 
signs  of  grayness,  not  from  worry  but  from  old  age, 
had  been  suffering  from  an  incurable  disease.     Each  day 
for  the  past  five  years  he  had  been  receiving  treatment  at 
[Turn  to  Page  Twenty-four] 
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THE    WINDOW 


The  Account  of  a  Man,^\ 
The  Wind,  and  a  Window — 
a  Story  of  a   Type  New  to 
Shadows  Readers. 


^y  Leo  Sonderegger 

Illustrated  by  George  ^Blaetus 


THE  knifing  wind  buffeted  the  jut- 
ting gables  of  the  ponderous  house 
and  shrieked  when  it  tore  a  loose 
shingle  from  its  rotting  socket.  Monot- 
onous expanses  of  dusty,  dead  grass 
stretched  from  three  sides  of  this  stern, 
white  house.  The  other  side,  cheerless 
and  blank,  except  for  a  high,  curtained 
window,  which  daily  let  the  light  seep 
through  its  grimy  panes  into  an  empty 
room,  was  met  abruptly  by  a  grimy  al- 
ley. A  sooty  hedge  crowded  close  to  the 
house  on  either  side  and  shielded  the  un- 
sightly byway  from  all  but  the  most  in- 
quisitive. The  cindery  alley  was  crowd- 
ed with  a  conglomeration  of  worn  and 
broken  rubbish  and  machinery.  A  use- 
less Ford  sprawled  its  mass  of  rusted 
wreckage  beneath  the  lone  window.  A  man,  carrying  a  long 
extension  ladder,  toppled  heavily  through  the  hedge  at  one 
side  of  the  house  into  the  alley,  throwing  forward  his  cotton- 
gloved  hands  and  hunching  his  gaunt  shoulders  to  ward  the 
crashing  descent  of  the  over-balanced  ladder. 

When  he  arose  and  kicked  half-heartedly  at  the  gnarled 
hedge  root  which  had  tripped  him  ingloriously  into  the  al- 
ley, he  showed  himself  to  be  a  man  of  rather  miscellaneous 
physical  make-up.  His  tallness  was  accentuated  by  a  faint 
rounding  of  the  shoulders,  slyly  suggesting  that  he  must 
stoop  to  enter  most  houses.  His  simple  features,  dominated 
by  a  meaty  nose  and  cracked  and  reddened  by  the  autumn 
wind,  were  surmounted  by  a  new,  black  working  cap. 
Though  old  and  worn,  the  once  fashionable  clothes  which 
covered  the  rest  of  his  loose  frame  attested  the  fact  that  the 
wearer  had  not  always  worked  out  of  doors.  His  feet, 
ridiculously  small  for  so  large  a  man,  were  encased  in  low, 
loose  overshoes  which  flapped  disconcertingly  against  his 
lean  legs. 

He  stooped  to  recover  the  ladder,  and  presently,  after 
much  careful  maneuvering  amidst  the  debris  in  the  alley, 
he  arrived  at  a  spot  directly  under  the  single  window  and 
set  down  the  ladder.  "Hm-m,"  he  said,  "high  three  stories. 
We'll  just  about  make  it,  Susie." 


He  patted  the  ladder  affectionately 
and  removed  his  brown  cotton  gloves  to 
unfasten  the  slide  lock.  His  hands  were 
not  what  one  would  expect  at  the  ends 
of  his  loosely-hung,  raw-boned  arms. 
They  were  long,  yet  well  rounded; 
smooth  and  white,  yet  powerfully  sinu- 
ous; the  hands  of  a  piano  player. 

As  he  struggled  to  shove  out  the  last 
extension  in  the  ladder,  he  reflected  that 
times  had  not  always  been  like  this.  Last 
year  at  this  time,  he  had  been  playing 
at  Dixon's  dance  hall.  Nice,  warm  hall. 
Plenty  of  cigarettes,  plenty  of  people  to 
talk  to,  even  a  drink  now  and  then  from 
some  happy  customer.  Life  was  like 
that.  Now  he  often  had  barely  enough 
to  keep  hmiself  supplied  with  cigarettes. 
Bitter  medicine,  he  concluded,  for  Bill  Wilson,  who  had 
been  born  to  better  things.  His  throbbing  arms  recalled 
him  from  devastating  self-pity,  and  he  found  himself  mere- 
ly standing,  holding  the  ladder  above  the  ground. 

He  let  it  down  with  startling  suddenness  and  murmured 
darkly,  "What's  the  matter  with  me?  I  guess  I'm  getting 
old." 

Throwing  back  his  head  he  saw  that  the  tip  of  the  ladder 
was  nowhere  near  the  desired  window  sill. 

"High  three  stories,"  he  repeated  aloud,  and  lifted  the 
ladder  to  the  running  board  of  what  once  had  been  a  Ford. 
Even  then,  the  steel  grapples  at  the  tips  of  the  ladder  did 
not  become  useful,  but  rested  lightly  an  inch  or  two  be- 
neath the  window  sill. 

"I'll  have  to  do  it,"  he  said. 

He  retraced  his  trail  through  the  conglomeration  in  the 
alley,  and  disappeared  through  the  hedge.  He  soon  re- 
appeared, carrying  awkwardly  an  enormous  storm  window. 
Once  more  at  the  base  of  the  ladder,  he  paused  a  moment 
to  shift  his  grip  on  the  window  and  climbed  steadily  to  the 
break  in  the  blackness  above. 

The  cold  near  the  top  of  the  big  house  was  intense, 
prophesying  a  long,  frozen  winter.    He  suffered  a  shock  of 
\Turn  to  Page  Tnenty-five~\ 
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yP  The  Glamour  of  the  Metropolis  of 
I      the  World  Forms  Always  a  Fas- 
jr    cinating  Tale — the  Author  Has 
*J      Caught  Much  of  This  In  His  Im- 
IL  pressions  .   .   . 


NO  matter  how  assiduously  a  visitor  to  New  York 
strives  to  see  the  entire  metropolis,  he  can  never 
complete  the  round  of  new  sights  and  situations. 
New  vistas  are  constantly  appearing  to  excite  the  imagina- 
tion with  a  never  failing  interest. 

Although  the  squallor  of  Third  avenue  is  a  mere  two 
blocks  distant,  its  drabness  fades  like  a  troubled  dream  when 


Each  street  takes  one  farther  away  from  the  squalor  of 
Third  avenue,  and  as  he  crosses  Madison  avenue,  he  is  mag- 
netically attracted  by  the  fashionable  Fifth  avenue. 

My  brother  no  doubt  knew  the  secret  of  opening  Fifth 
avenue  to  me  so  that  the  best  impression  would  be  gained, 
for  he  began  at  Washington  Square,  out  of  which  the  ave- 
nue seems  to  grow.     Before  starting  up  the  avenue,  how- 


the  eye  travels  up  the  majestic  canyon  of  Park  avenue.    At      ever>  we  paused  a  few  moments  near  the  Centennial  Arch 

which  sets  off  the  street.  Here  a  number  of  the  old  resi- 
dences where  affluent  families  still  live,  were  pointed  out. 
But  for  the  most  part  the  "four  hundred"  has  moved  up- 
town. The  remaining  residents  are  no  doubt  in  love  with 
the  picturesque  location  and  past  associations  which  the 
Square  gives  to  them,  and  cling  tenaciously  to  the  idea  that 
the  "blue  blood"  has  not  flowed  northward. 

Beginning  at  Washington  Square,  Fifth  avenue  develops 
quickly  into  the  remarkable  street  that  it  is.     We  passed, 


Forty-second  street  the  Grand  Central  Terminal  receives 
Fourth  avenue  and  relinquishes  it  at  Forty-fifth  street,  from 
where  it  continues  as  Park  avenue.  This  is  one  of  the  pe- 
culiar features  of  Manhattan,  every  so  often  one  of  her 
streets  takes  another  name. 

I  was  driven  up  the  "ritzy"  Park  avenue  several  times 
while  in  New  York  and  I  think  it  must  be  the  most  illus- 
trious street  of  its  kind  in  the  world.    That  is  merely  a  con- 


jecture but  my  imaginative  faculty  balks  when  I  try  to  fancy  r         r    ii  wr    l-  kt  u     *        1   J  J  .....  „.-  ~,~A„ 

,  ii  nrst  of  all,  Washington  News,  a  short,  secluded  street  made 

l  s  equa  .  over  rrom  stables  mto  brightly  colored  studios.    Next,  I  was 

Imposing  apartment  houses,  exclusive  clubs,  colossal  ho-  shown  the  location  on  which  Mark  Twain  lived.    It  seemed 

tels  and  art  centers  hem  in  this  street,  the  width  of  which  a  pitv  t0.  me  that  this  romantic  part  of  New  York  was  fast 

gives  to  one  a  feeling  of  expansion.  I  was  only  in  one  of  her  vanishing  under  the  onslaught  of  mercenary  investors.   We 

apartment  houses,  in  which  I  visited  on  the  thirteenth  floor,  passed  several  historic  places  which  gives  to  the  avenue  its 

This  apartment  was  in  possession  of  a  pent-house  and  for  individuality,  but  there  were  not  many,  and  to  offset  these 


the  first  time  in  my  life  I  occupied  one 
of  these  things  which  are  so  dear  to  the 
hearts  of  Park  avenue  dwellers. 

Park  avenue  does  not  run  on  indefi- 
nitely in  this  same  brilliant  manner. 
Here  again  is  the  contrast  which  is  pe- 
culiar to  New  York  City  alone.  The 
change  is  as  abrupt  and  decided  as  the 
contrast  made  by  the  washed  and  un- 
washed parts  of  a  boy's  neck.  At  Nine- 
ty-sixth street  is  like  stepping  from  a 
fairy  bower  into  a  back  alley.  Here  one 
again  sees  the  carts  and  their  jabbering 
owners  seeking  the  shade  which  the  ele- 
vated road  lends.  Here  are  the  hooded 
women  examining  the  much  handled 
goods,  and  up  the  street,  the  children, 
heedless  of  their  more  fortunate  broth- 
ers down  a  few  blocks,  are  finding  out- 
let for  their  cooped-up  energy. 


The  Grant  {Memorial,  f^ew  York 


were  great  structures  which  boldly  give 
forth  the  avenue's  attitude.  On  this 
street,  the  like  of  which  I  had  never  be- 
fore viewed,  we  passed  the  Manhattan 
Public  Library  and  then  moved  on  into 
the  store  district. 

The  shops  did  not  interest  me  other 
than  looking  in  their  windows  at  the 
artistic  combinations,  but  I  did  want  to 
visit  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral.  At  Fiftieth 
street  I  crossed  the  Avenue  and  entered 
this  magnificent  edifice  which  seems  to 
welcome  all  who  pass  to  stop  and  rest 
awhile.  Once  inside  I  felt  the  same 
peace  and  quiet  that  I  had  found  in 
Trinity  Church  on  lower  Broadway,  al- 
though the  Cathedral  is  much  more 
elaborate.  This  Gothic  structure,  in 
beauty  of  design,  purity  of  style,  and 
[Turn  to  Page  Twenty-six~\ 
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I'M  sure  you'll  have  no  trou- 
ble at  all,"  Margot  told 
Darel  confidently,  crush- 
ing her  chapeau  breve  down 
over  her  wave.  "It's  really  quite 
dull  here.  So  many  chain  pro- 
grams. There  are  very  few  lo- 
cal broadcasts.  Did  you  bring 
a  book?  You'll  need  it.  This 
is  one  place  where  nothing  ever 
happens.  I  do  hope  you  won't 
be  bored." 

"I'll  be  all  right,"  Darel  told 
her,  reassuringly.  "It's  a  new 
thrill  for  me  to  be  sub-hostess- 
in  in  a  radio  station  like  K.  Y. 
X.  whether  anything  happens 
or  not." 

"There'll  probably  be  a  few 
'phone  calls  and  you  might  have 
to  do  some  accompanying.  But 
I  hardly  think  so  because  most 
of  the  artists  bring  their  own 
accompanists." 

"Don't  worry  about  me,  what- 
ever you  do.  I'm  sure  I'll  be  all 
right." 

"Just  type  off  the  hours  the 
programs   come   in,    and   drop 

this  envelope  in  the  box  as  you  leave.  Now — "  She  paused 
thoughtfully  for  a  moment.  "I  think  I  have  told  you  every- 
thing that's  necessary.    Goodbye,  and  good  luck." 

"Goodbye.    Have  a  good  time  at  the  party." 

As  the  door  closed  on  Margot,  Darel  settled  back  in  the 
swivel  chair  behind  the  desk  and  took  up  her  book.  But 
the  next  moment  she  laid  it  down.  Here  was  a  thrill  to  be 
fully  enjoyed.  Sub-hostessing  in  a  radio  station!  It  was 
novel.  She  decided  to  explore.  No  one  was  about.  She 
was  mistress  here,  absolute,  for  one  evening. 

The  office  here  was  in  the  center.  To  her  right,  as  she  sat 
in  her  swivel  chair,  a  little  round  glass  window,  very  much 
like  a  porthole  in  a  ship,  gave  direct  communication  with 
the  announcer's  booth.    A  door  at  her  back  and  another  on 


'//  one  of  you  makes  a  more  I'll  shoot,"  he  said  quietly. 


her  right  opened  into  studios.  The  operating  room  was  be- 
yond the  announcer's  booth.  It  was  sacred  territory.  Ab- 
solutely no  trespassing. 

From  the  largest  of  the  two  broadcasting  rooms,  a  fire 
escape  gave  an  exquisite  view  of  the  city.  It  was  May,  and 
the  air  was  fresh  and  soothing.  Darel  decided  to  have  a 
glimpse  of  the  city  from  this  vantage  point. 

As  she  stepped  into  the  iron  landing,  dizziness  seized  her 
and  she  grasped  the  railing  to  steady  herself.  The  dizziness 
left  her  as  she  became  lost  in  the  sight.  Dusk  was  just  fad- 
ing into  night.  Up  here  on  the  roof  of  the  tallest  building 
in  the  city  the  air  was  uncontaminated  by  the  dust  and  stale 
gas  of  automobiles.  The  noises  of  the  city  reached  her  as 
a  faint  hum.  Hehe  she  stood  like  a  goddess  on  a  mountain 
top  and  viewed  the  city  of  men  as  a  miniature.    How  small 

it  really  was!  The  lights  of  the 
streets  looped  like  diamond 
necklaces  into  the  murky  shad- 
ows of  the  trees.  Down  there, 
amidst  those  black  shadows, 
lives  were  being  lived.  Comedy, 
tragedy,  drama,  farce  of  human 
life  was  being  enacted.  Up  here, 
certainly,  was  peace  and  quiet. 
Darel  was  rudely  recalled 
from  this  pleasant  reverie  by  the 
jangling  of  the  telephone.  She 
ran  to  answer  it.  A  juvenile 
voice  asked  if  the  coming  prize 
fight  was  to  be  broadcast  from 
that  station.  She  didn't  know, 
really,  so  she  opened  the  small 
window  at  her  right.  Fraser, 
the  announcer,  had  his  head 
down  on  the  desk  and  was  snor- 
ing blissfully.  She  could  only 
reach  a  few  strands  of  his  hair, 
but  it  proved  effective.  He 
started  up  immediately  and, 
placing  his  mouth  near  the  mi- 
crophone, would  have  spoken, 
but  just  then  he  caught  the  ex- 
pression on  Darel's  face  and 
heard  her  exclamation.  "Is  the  fight  going  to  be  broadcast 
from  K.  Y.  X.?" 

"Wh —  huh —  fight?  Broadca — no — no —    Tell  'em  no!" 

As  Darel  hung  up  the  receiver  Fraser  came  into  the  room 

stretching  his  arms  above  his  head  and  yawning  widely. 

He  sank  into  a  leather  chair  and  extended  his  legs  full  length 

before  him. 

He  laughed  then.     "Margot  wakes  me  at  the  program 
pauses  so  I  can  be  sure  to  announce  my  station." 
"Margot  told  me,"  Darel  smiled. 

"If  she  hadn't,"  he  stopped  to  yawn  again,  "I'm  afraid 
I'd  never  get  in  my  announcement." 

Just  then  the  door  opened  and  three  men  entered.  One 
was  the  next  announcer  coming  to  relieve  Fraser.    The  other 
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was  a  dapper  fellow  with  a  roll  of  music  under  his  arm. 
The  third  was  somewhat  slender,  very  dark,  with  somber, 
brooding  black  eyes.  He  slipped  in  quietly,  the  last,  and 
closed  the  door. 

"Ha!  Our  new  hostess.  Welcome!  Welcome!"  ex- 
claimed the  dapper  young  man,  spreading  out  his  music. 

"Subbing,"  Darel  said,  quietly. 

"Well,  I  hope  you  play,"  he  continued.  "Dilling's  the 
name.  Jasper  Dilling.  No  doubt  you  are  familiar  with  my 
name?     I'm  on  the  air  regularly." 

"I'm  so  happy  to  meet  you,  Mr.  Dilling,"  Darel  told  him. 
"I  think  I  have  heard  of  you." 

"Oh,  I'm  sure  you  must  have.  Well — you  can  play  my 
accompaniments  tonight.  That's  why  I  said  I  hoped  you 
played." 

"I  play." 

"Goodbye,  Miss  Winn.  I 
think  I'll  catch  up  on  some 
sleep."  It  was  Fraser  calling  to 
her  as  he  went  out. 

"Goodbye,"  she  called  back. 
"That's  a  good  idea." 

"My  dear  Miss  Winn,"  the 
mysterious  dark  young  man 
spoke  for  the  first  time.  "I 
should  like  to  see  the  operating 
room." 

"I  think,  Miss  Winn,"  Mr. 
Dilling  broke  in,  "it  would  be 
an  excellent  plan  to  go  over 
these  numbers.  Not  of  course," 
he  smiled  facetiously,  "that  any 
practice  is  necessary — but,  just 
to —  ah —  insure  against  any 
possible  ah —  that  is —  ah — " 

"Of  course,  we  can  run 
through  them,  Mr.  Dilling. 
Just  one  moment."  She  turned 
to  the  dark  young  man. 

"I'm  sorry,  but  we  are  not  al- 
lowed to  show  anyone  into  the 
operating  room." 

"Well,  but,  you  see,  I —  that 
is,  I —  oh —  very  well,"  he 
shrugged.    "You  won't  mind  if  I  look  about  here?" 

"Not  at  all."  She  came  from  behind  the  desk.  "We'll 
use  this  studio,  Mr.  Dilling." 

fter  the  program,  Mr.  Dilling  was  profuse  in  his 
praises  of  Darel's  accompanying.  "Really,  do  you 
know,"  he  said,  putting  his  music  in  order,  "I  have  long 
been  locking  for  an  accompanist.  I  think  we  could  work 
splendidly  together.  We  should  get  together  and  practice 
sometime.  That  is,  if  you  care  to.  If  you  would  give  me  to  see  if  we  can't  get  Billy  from  the  'Star.'  That's  all  we 
your  telephone — "    He  had  no  more  than  uttered  the  word     can  do." 

when  the  instrument  jangled  noisily.    With  a  relieved  sigh         At  this  juncture  the  Dark  Young  Man  appeared  leaving 
Darel  stooped  to  answer  it.  [Turn  to  Page  Twenty-seven'] 
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As  she  looked  up  again  Mr. 
Dilling  leaned  towards  her 
across  the  desk  in  a  confiden- 
tial fashion.  "All  evening  I 
have  been  trying  to  think  of 
whom  you  reminded  me.  Now 
I  recall.  Do  you  know — "  he 
lowered  his  voice,  "you  strong- 
ly resemble  Nancy  Carroll." 

Darel  laughed  outright.  It 
was  too  much.  But  at  the  ex- 
pression which  passed  over  his 
face  she  suppressed  her  mirth 
and  said: 

"Oh,  my!  I  feared  you  might 

say  Greta  Garbo.  I  could  stand 

anything  but  that,  you  know." 

He  was   forced   to  smile  in 

spite  of  himself. 

"But  I  really  mean  it.  I'm 
sincere.  And  if  I  could  in  some 
way  get  in  touch  with  you  we 
might  get  together  and  prac- 
tice. 

Darel  was  spared  the  necessi- 
ty of  answering  by  the  entrance, 
just  then,  of  a  blues  singer. 
Darel  knew  she  was  the  blues 
singer  even  before  she  an- 
nounced herself  to  the  new  hostess  as  Raven  Adair. 

"My  dear,"  Raven  Adair  asked  in  semi-tragic  tones,  "do 
you  transpose  at  sight?"  She  searched  Darel's  face  anxi- 
ously. 

"I'm  sorry,"  Darel  told  her,  "I  don't  transpose  at  sight." 
"There!    I  knew  it!     Oh,  mamma,  whatever  shall  I  do?" 
she  wailed,  turning  to  an  elderly  woman  who  had  entered 
behind  her. 

Mamma  considered  for  some  minutes.    "We'll  just  have 


What  are  you  after — you  won't  find  any  money  here," 
Dilling  cried. 
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NUISANCES!  Every 
law  student  will  im- 
mediately recognize 
one  of  the  so-called  titles  of 
the  law.  He  has  seen  whole 
volumes  written  on  it;  he  has 
found  sections  of  legal  ency- 
clopedias devoted  to  it,  and 
he  has  often  heard  it  referred 
to  in  the  class  room.  Yet, 
even  the  law  student  has  probably  never  realized  that  the 
subject  of  nuisances  is  a  story  replete  with  as  much  human 
interest  as  can  be  found  in  the  corner  drug  store's  circulat- 
ing library  of  books  with  futuristic  designs  and  gaudy  col- 
ors on  their  paper  wrappers. 

What  is  there  in  this  subject  of  nuisances?  The  learned 
Blaclcstone  said  of  a  nuisance  that  it  was  "anything  that 
worketh  hurt,  inconvenience,  or  damage."  And  forthwith 
there  arose  a  controversy,  for  all  the  other  doctors  of  the 
law  read  the  pronouncement  and  cast  aspersions  on  its  writ- 
er's profundity  of  thought.  Said  they:  "If  John  Doe's 
cow  imbibeth  all  the  water  in  the  brook  that  endeth  in  Rich- 
ard Roe's  pond,  then  there  has  been  worked  on  Richard  Roe 
a  hurt  because  he  hath  not  the  water,  and  he  suffereth  an  in- 
convenience because  his  own  cows  must  go  thirsty  unless  he 
carryeth  to  them  the  water,  and  he  sustaineth  damage  be- 
cause he  will  no  longer  have  milk  from  contented  cows,  and 
yet  John  Doe  hath  been  guilty  of  no  nuisance  for  he  hath 
violated  no  right  of  said  Richard  Roe."  To  make  sure  of 
the  point  they  multiplied  examples  and  went  on  to  show  that 
if  a  man  built  a  house  next  to  his  neighbor's  house  and  cut 
off  the  sunshine,  the  neighbor  would  be  hurt,  inconvenienced 
and  damaged;  but  there  would  be  no  nuisance  in  contem- 
plation of  law  because  the  neighbor  had  no  right  to  un- 
obstructed sunshine.  Then  did  "ye  olde  tyme  doctors  of  the 
lawe"  improve  upon  Blackstone  and  say  that  a  nuisance  was 
that  which  worked  essential  inconvenience,  annoyance,  dis- 
comfort, or  injury  in  violation  of  a  right;  and  thus  they  set 
about  to  apply  the  law  even  to  this  day. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  some  of  the  acts  or  things  that 
constituted  a  nuisance  in  days  gone  by.  Not  the  least  of 
them  was  a  brewery.     It  is  with  an  irritating  fatefulness 


that  this  generation  reads  such  words  as  these:  "the  trade 
of  a  brewer  is  as  necessary  as  that  of  a  chandler,  and  yet  it 
seems  to  be  agreed  that  a  brew-house  erected  in  such  an  in- 
convenient place  wherein  the  business  cannot  be  carried  on 
without  greatly  incommoding  the  neighborhood,  may  be  in- 
dicted as  a  common  nuisance."    O  temporal     A  mores! 

Lo  and  behold!  The  days  of  gallantry  were  also  days  of 
discrimination  against  the  weaker  sex.  Women,  and  women 
only,  could  be  indicted  as  "common  scolds,"  which  meant 
that  they  were  nuisances  in  that  they  went  about  brawling, 
railing,  and  ranting  to  the  annoyance  and  disturbance  of 
the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  neighborhood.  The  punishment 
after  conviction  consisted  of  being  put  into  the  ducking 
stool.  To  make  the  discrimination  worse,  there  was  a  time 
when  the  woman  indicted  for  such  an  offense  was  not  en- 
titled to  counsel.  But  the  gallant  and  benevolent  Lord 
Hale  granted  her  that  privilege  and  he  also  suspended  sen- 
tence to  give  her  an  opportunity  to  reform — "to  see  how 
she  would  behave  herself  for  if  we  duck  her  now  she  will 
go  on  scolding  to  the  end  of  her  life." 

Another  queer  type  of  a  nuisance  recognized  in  the  early 
law  was  that  of  the  eavesdropper.  He  or  she  was  the  per- 
son who  furtively  went  about  peeping  and  listening  at  doors 
or  windows  "to  hearken  after  discourse  and  thereupon  to 
frame  slanderous  and  mischievous  tales."  This  type  of  a 
nuisance  seems  now  to  be  legally  obsolete.  Possibly  it  is 
because  modern  conditions  makes  eavesdropping  less  prob- 
able and  less  effective. 

But  there  is  no  need  to  confine  one's  research  to  ancient 
history.  There  is  just  as  interesting  reading  in  the  modern 
law  of  nuisances. 

It  seems  to  be  the  aim  of  the  law  to  protect  the  senses 
against  unpleasant  sense  perceptions.  Consequently,  the 
clefactory  organ  has  played  a  prominent  role  in  the  law  of 
nuisances,  and  anything  that  fills  the  air  with  "obnoxious 
and  noisome  smells"  is  apt  to  come  within  the  purview  of  the 
law  as  constituting  a  nuisance.  Factories  have  been  restrain- 
ed from  operating  because  their  chimneys  belched  forth  vol- 
umes of  black  smoke  which  made  life  uncomfortable  for 
the  nearby  inhabitants.  Agrarian-minded  urbanites  have 
sometimes  been  forced  to  discontinue  their  pursuits  in  ani- 
mal husbandry  by  a  solemn  order  of  the  court  given  at  the 
behest  of  irate  and  sensitive-nosed  neighbors.     Slaughter 
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houses  have  occasionally  found  themselves  similarily  em- 
barrassed when  nearby  residents  tired  of  breathing  zephyrs 
that  savored  of  live  beef  and  pork. 

The  law  has  such  a  solicitude  for  the  purity  of  the  air 
that  even  though  the  complainant  is  one  who  has  moved 
into  the  area  of  the  polluted  atmosphere  with  full  knowl- 
edge of  the  conditions,  the  courts  will  nevertheless  lend  an 
ear  to  his  cause.  There  is  the  case  of  a  man  who  bought 
property  next  to  a  copper  smelter.  The  smelters  were  al- 
ready built  at  the  time  he  made  his  purchase.  But  finding 
himself  annoyed  and  aggrieved  by  the  odors  that  came  from 
the  industry,  he  had  recourse  to  the  courts  with  the  result 
that  the  captains  of  industry  were  perpetually  enjoined  from 
allowing  their  plant  to  emit  noisome  and  discomforting 
odors.  There  is  also  the  other  side  of  the  picture,  but  even 
it  is  not  very  consoling  to  the  owners  of  a  smelting  plant. 
It  is:  if  the  resident  endures  the  smell  and  vapor  for  a  period 
of  twenty  years,  he  will  be  conclusively  presumed  to  have 
given  his  permission.  Apparently  the  theory  is  that  if  such 
a  period  is  allowed  to  elapse,  the  nose  of  the  resident  should 
no  longer  be  hyper-sensitive  to  odoriferous  ozone. 

With  the  law  paying  such  a  high  regard  to  the  sense  of 
smell,  the  layman  would  probably  expect  even  a  higher  de- 
gree of  concern  for  the  eyes.  But  such  is  not  the  case.  It 
seems  as  though  the  attitude  of  the  law  is  that,  although  it 
places  no  extraordinary  burden  on  the  members  of  society 
to  keep  the  air  untainted  and  free  from  obnoxious  odors, 
yet  it  would  be  a  very  onerous  task  to  command  the  removal 
of  all  things  that  might  offend  the  esthetic  eye.  Conse- 
quently, unless  a  scene  is  one  which  is  subversive  to  public 
decency  and  morality,  it  will  not  be  a  nuisance  of  which  the 
courts  will  take  judicial  cognizance.  The  farmer  can  enjoin 
the  neighbor  boys  from  revelling  in  "the  old  swimmin'  hole" 
if  it  is  within  view  of  his  habitat;  but  he  who  dwells  in  the 
palatial  city  mansion,  in  the  absence  of  city  ordinances  or 
other  restrictions,  has  no  relief  against  one  who  builds  a  pig- 
sty on  the  adjoining  lot  as  long  as  effective  deodorants  are 
used  and  the  pigs  do 
not  squeal. 

The  sense  of  hear- 
ing, however,  is  ac- 
corded quite  different 
consideration.  Case 
after  case  has  come 
before  the  courts  by 
reason  of  the  annoy- 
ance involved  in  cer- 
tain sounds  making 
life  less  comfortable 
for  the  aggrieved  par- 
ties. The  history  of 
the  war  against  noise 
to  the  earliest  times, 
seems  to  go  back  even 
The  cultured  Greeks 
of  Sybaris  prohibited 
extraordinary     noises  The  Library  of  The 


in  certain  zones  of  their  city.  The  Romans,  who  prided 
themselves  on  their  hardihood,  sneered  at  such  regulations 
as  being  signs  of  effeminacy  and  they  invented  a  story 
about  a  Sybarite  who  could  not  sleep  because  a  petal  was 
crumpled  in  his  bed  of  rose  leaves.  Carlyle  built  a  sound- 
proof room  in  which  to  work.  Herbert  Spencer  plugged 
his  ears  with  wool  and  often  said:  "You  can  gauge  a  man's 
intellectual  capacity  by  the  degree  of  his  intolerance  of  un- 
necessary noises." 

Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  in  this  age  of  mechanical  con- 
trivances, that  the  law  is  continually  battling  against  noises, 
and  that  noise  is  a  subject  often  coming  before  the  courts 
as  constituting  a  nuisance?  In  Paris  automobile  horns  can- 
not be  tooted  after  midnight.  A  Siberian  tiger  in  one  of 
our  city  zoos  was  moved  out  of  hearing  distance  of  near- 
by residents.  Two  hundred  and  seventy-one  complaints 
were  made  against  the  clatter  of  a  transit  company's  turn- 
stiles in  New  York  City.  That  city  also  established  a  com- 
mission to  investigate  automobile  horns  and  recommend 
types  with  harmonious  notes  to  the  automobile  manufactur- 
ers, and  it  passed  an  ordinance  prohibiting  radio  loud  speak- 
ers in  front  of  business  houses.  Three  thousand  radio  shops 
were  affected  by  the  order.  The  municipal  council  of  Buda- 
pest banned  all  noise  once  and  forever.  The  fear  has  since 
been  that  so  many  people  would  be  attracted  to  Budapest 
that  their  enthusiastic  outbursts  in  praise  of  the  quiet  would 
raise  a  clamor  so  great  no  one  would  be  able  to  think. 

To  the  courts  have  come  all  sorts  of  petitions  asking  for 
restraining  orders  against  the  commission  of  noise.  Those 
who  insist  on  hearkening  to  the  dulcent  strains  of  a  dance 
orchestra  coming  over  the  radio  at  midnight,  as  well  as  those 
who  persevere  in  blurting  raucous  notes  from  a  saxaphone 
when  neighbors  are  sleeping,  should  know  that  there  is  no 
dearth  of  judicial  precedent  for  court  actions  against  such 
nuisances.  A  restaurant's  dumb  waiter  in  an  apartment 
house  was  enjoined  because  it  disturbed  the  sleep  of  a  ten- 
ant.    A  burgler  alarm  on  the  outside  of  a  building  had  to 

be  removed  because  it 
got  the  unruly  habit 
of  ringing  without 
adequate  provocation. 
An  interesting  ac- 
tion was  that  brought 
by  one  resident 
against  his  neighbor 
who  had  one  hundred 
and  forty  swarms  of 
bees  on  his  premises. 
In  the  balmy  summer 
the  industrious  little 
bees  were  wont  to  fill 
the  air  with  the  hum- 
drum droll  of  their 
activity — much  to  the 
annoyance  of  the  resi- 
d  e  n  t.  However,  he 
Creighton  Law  School  [Turn  to  Page  29~] 
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Solo  Flight 


zA  Delightful  Story  of  the 
Fust  Eventful  Solo  Flight 
of  an  Aspiring  'Young 
Lindbergh." ' 


3- 


Ity  Lucile  Barry 


A  N  ominous  quiet  brooded  over  North  River  street. 

/   \    The  grass  had  just  begun  to  show  a   faint  green 

and  a  new  warmth  had  crept  into  the  rays  of  the 

sun.    Scarcely  an  automobile  passed  up  and  down  the  street. 

All  was  quiet — Johnny  Parnell  was  in  school. 

To  those  anxious  mothers  who  lived 
on  North  River  street  this  period  came 
as  a  blessed  surcease.  They  worked  hap- 
pily from  one  o'clock  to  three,  secure  in 
the  knowledge  that  there  would  be  no 
south  polar  expeditions,  explorations 
into  Africa  or  attempts  to  span  the 
Pacific  for  three  joyous  hours. 

These  expeditions,  organized  under 
the  leadership  of  Johnny,  proved  dis- 
astrous to  the  larder,  the  attic  or  the 
basement  of  any  one  of  the  members  of 
the  company  of  explorers.  A  raid  on  the 
icebox  and  pantry  by  seven  or  eight  in- 
trepid adventurers  often  left  the  family 
cf  the  raided  one  staring  into  the  bony 
face  of  starvation. 

The  attic  and  the  basement  were 
made  to  yield  their  quota  also,  and  old  chairs,  empty  boxes 
and  odd  lengths  of  carpets  and  cloth  provided  excellent  ma- 
terial for  the  construction  of  all-metal  airplanes,  dogsleds, 
or  great  sailing  vessels.  Johnny,  however,  displayed  an  an- 
noying tendency  to  tire  quickly  of  these  occupations  and 
several  backyards  along  North  River  street  were  filled  with 
abandoned  wooden  skeletons  or  deserted  polar  camps. 

The  fifth  grade  room  in  Lincoln  school  was  also  silent. 
It  seemed  so  to  Johnny  Parnell,  but  a  less  abstracted  observ- 
er would  have  been  conscious  of  a  murmur  of  voices,  a  rust- 
ling as  pages  of  geographies  were  turned  and  above  all  the 
insistent  voice  of  Miss  Margaret  Martin,  the  teacher,  ques- 
tioning her  pupils  on  the  capitols  of  the  central  states.  But 
Johnny  was  lost  to  his  prosaic  surroundings  for  he  had  dis- 
covered in  a  bank  of  puffy  white  clouds  which  drifted  across 
the  blue  sky,  an  amazing  resemblance  to  his  idol,  Lingbergh. 
He  watched  the  air-drawn  sculpture  until  it  formed  itself 
into  a  shape  strangely  comparable  to  the  outlines  of  his  tan 
and  white  near-collie,  Pal. 


Lucile  Barry,  Council  Bluffs,  a 
senior  at  Duchesne  College,  has 
been  consistently  a  contributor 
to  Shadows.  She  has  written 
verse,  an  occasional  book,  review, 
as  well  as  short  stories  and  es- 
says. She  is  with  us  again  with 
her  whimsical  portrayal  of  the 
adventures  of  a  youthful  would- 
be  aviator. 


"Now,  children,"  said  Miss  Martin,  "we  will  take  our 
readers  and  begin  where  we  stopped  yesterday  on  the  story 
of  King  Arthur." 

Johnny  sneered  silently.  The  heroic  deeds  of  King  Ar- 
thur failed  to  touch  his  modern  heart.  A  single-handed 
conflict  with  the  elements  on  a  solo  flight 
to  Paris  caused  the  noble  king's  deeds  to 
pale  into  insignificance.  Johnny  enter- 
tained very  grave  doubts  as  to  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  Arthurian  legend.  He 
preferred  the  columns  of  the  newspapers 
and  the  tangible  evidence  of  the  talking 
picture  to  provide  him  with  chapters  in 
the  life  of  his  hero. 

"John  Parnell,  tell  me  the  story  of  the 
first  page  that  we  have  read."  The  voice 
of  Miss  Martin  brought  Johnny  to  his 
prosaic  circumstances  with  a  jerk.  He 
gazed  at  the  teacher  blankly. 

"Well,  King  Arthur  and  some  of  the 

other  knights —  well,  Launcelot — "  his 

voice    trailed   off  into  an   embarrassed 

silence. 

"Perhaps  your  reader  is  out  there  in  the  sky,  I  can't  see 

any  other  reason  why  you've  been  gazing  out  there  so  long." 

An  appreciative  but  faintly  patronizing  titter  ran  through 

the  ranks  of  the  fifth  graders.    Teacher's  jokes  weren't  very 

funny,  but  it  paid  to  laugh  at  them. 

"John,  you  may  stay  after  school  tonight  and  memorize 
the  first  page  of  this  story.  Perhaps  then  you  will  be  able 
to  keep  your  mind  on  what  is  going  on  in  the  classroom." 

Johnny's  heart  sank.  He  had  planned  to  spend  the  preci- 
ous moments  between  three  o'clock  and  suppertime  putting 
the  finishing  touches  on  his  glider.  This  project  had  been 
inspired  by  a  picture  of  a  nonchalant  Lindbergh  seated  in 
his  motorless  plane  about  to  take  off.  For  three  weeks 
Johnny  had  cut  himself  off  from  his  friends  and  thanked 
heaven  for  a  business  trip  which  left  his  father's  garage  free 
for  the  construction  of  the  latest  improved  model  glider. 

It  was  no  easy  task,  the  building  of  this  craft,  and  more- 
over, it  required  eighty-five  cents  of  Johnny's  paper  route 
{Turn  to  Page  Twenty-nine] 
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Get  That  Man 


<$)/  Walter  A.  Neilson 


The  Story  of  the  First 
Hold -Up  Job  of  an 
Amateur  Crook, 


THE  idea  grew  slowly  in  his  stagnant  brain  as  he  sat 
on  a  bench  in  University  Park.  Sure!  It  couldn't 
fail.  As  the  plan  developed  itself  his  imagination 
pictured  every  move  he  would  make.  Strrets  thronged  with 
the  nocn-day  crowds  would  make  his  get-away  easy  and 
certain. 

He  wondered  what  time  it  was.  Arising  from  the  park 
bench  he  walked  across  Pennsylvania  street  to  see  the  West- 
ern Union  clock  in  the  Daily  Star  office.  Through  the  win- 
dow he  saw  the  hands  of  the  clock  pointed  to  twenty-five 
minutes  after  eleven. 

Dropping  his  glance  to  his  own  reflection  in  the  window 
he  straightened  his  tie,  grasped  his  coat  by  the  lapels  and 
pulled  it  tighter  around  his  shoulders.  He  sneered  a  grin 
of  bitterness. 

So  it  had  finally  come  to  this!  Well,  it  would  be  his  first 
job — and  his  last  one.  He  would  get  enough  to  beat  it  and 
make  a  fresh  start  somewhere.    Anywhere. 

The  thought  was  an  urge  to  action.  He  turned  south  on 
Pennsylvania  street  and  with  determined  steps  walked  two 
blocks  to  the  corner  of  Market.  Here  he  stopped,  stared 
across  the  street  for  a  moment  and  let  his  eyes  run  up  to 
the  seventh  floor  of  the  Fletcher  Savings  and  Trust  build- 
ing. He  counted  the  stories.  Seventh  was  right.  Henry 
Cappel  was  no  doubt  up  there  in  his  office  now.  And  Henry 
Cappel  would  never  miss  the  money  out  of  his  ten  million 
dollar  fortune. 

Crossing  the  street  heedlessly  he  narrowly  escaped  being 
run  down  by  a  large  yellow  roadster.  Fate  nearly  stopped 
him  on  his  journey  down  to  the  depths  of  disgrace,  but  fate 
has  a  way  of  not  interfering  with  one  who  is  leaving  the  road 
of  rectitude  to  enter  the  path  of  dishonor.  He  entered  the 
building  and  walked  to  the  nearest  elevator. 

Only  one  man  emerged  from  the  elevator  at  the  seventh 
floor.  With  unhesitating  steps  he  walked  to  the  left  ,down 
the  corridor  to  suite  No.  717.  On  the  door  he  saw,  in  small 
letters,  simply  the  words  "Henry  Cappel." 

Pushing  open  the  door  he  entered  a  richly  furnished  office. 


Illustrated  by  E.  A.  Beilharz 


At  a  desk,  busily  clicking  a  typewriter,  sat  a  young  lady, 
who  ceased  her  work  and  smiled  a  look  of  inquiry  as  he 
closed  the  door  behind  him. 

"I  want  to  see  Mr.  Cappel,"  the  man  spoke,  and  then 
added,  "Tell  him  I  am  Mr.  Stevens  from  the  Stultz  Motor 
Company." 

"Just  a  moment,  please,"  from  the  young  lady  who  arose 
and  approached  the  door  of  the  inner  office.  As  she  opened 
the  door  the  man  suddenly  flashed  a  small  nickel-plated  re- 
volver, leaped  across  the  room,  forced  the  young  lady  into 
the  inner  office  and  followed  her. 

The  move  was  so  unexpected  that  the  young  lady  was  too 
frightened  to  scream.  Mr.  Cappel  looked  up  from  some 
typewritten  pages  on  his  wide,  flat-topped  desk,  which  he  ap- 
parently had  been  reading.  His  keen  and  ever  alert  brain 
took  in  the  situation  immediately. 

Without  taking  his  eyes  off  of  the  intruder,  Mr.  Cappel 
said:  "Well,  Miss  Young,  we  seem  to  have  a  rather  dra- 
matic visitor." 

"Listen,  Cappel!"  the  man  leveled  his  revolver.  "This 
little  job  can  be  done  quick  and  without  no  fuss,  and  nobody 
will  get  hurt,  see!  You  sit  over  there,  Miss,"  indicating  a 
chair  near  Mr.  Cappel.  Miss  Young  hesitated  and  the  man 
snarled  threateningly,  "Make  it  snappy,  Miss." 

"Oh,  I  say!"  Mr.  Cappel  started,  only  to  be  stopped  in- 
stantly with,  "Shut  up,  Cappel.     I'll  do  the  talking  here. 
You  keep  your  hands  on  top  of  your  desk  and  do  as  I  say 
and  we  will  finish  this  business  in  a  few  minutes." 
[Turn  to  Page  Thirty^ 
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Charles  F.  Bongardt 


The  Tree 

of 
Prohibition 

^y  Charles  F.  Bongardt 
Professor  of  Law 


Lead  then,  said  Eve.    He  leading  swiftly  rowld 
In  tangles,  and  made  intricate  seem  strait, 
To  mischief  swift.    Hope  elevates,  and  joy 
Bright'ns  his  Crest,  as  when  a  wand'ring  Fire 
Compact  of  unctuous  vapor,  which  the  Night 
Condenses,  and  the  cold  environs  round, 
Kindled  through  agitation  to  a  Flame, 
Which  oft,  they  say,  some  evil  Spirit  attends, 
Hovering  and  blazing  with  delusive  Light. 
Misleads  th'  amaz'd  Night-wanderer  from  his  way 
To  Boggs  and  Mires,  and  oft  through  Pond  or  Poole, 
There  swallow'd  up  and  lost,  from  succour  farr. 
So  glister  d  the  dire  Snake,  and  into  fraud 
Led  Eve  our  credulous  Mother,  to  the  Tree 
Of  prohibition,  root  of  all  our  woe; 
Which  when  she  saw,  thus  to  her  guide  she  spake. 
Serpent,  we  might  have  spar'd  our  coming  hither. 

—John  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  Bk.  9-11,  631-646 

AND  Milton's  analogy  might  be  carried  on  indefinitely.  The  Eigh- 
teenth Amendment,  let  us  say,  is  the  trunk,  and  local  constitutional 
amendments  and  enforcement  acts  are  the  branches  of  a  tree,  a  big 
cottonwocd  tree,  which  we  have  planted  in  our  own  front  yard.  We  hoped 
to  get  some  shade  out  of  it  to  protect  our  shrubs  and  our  lawns.  After  a 
while,  when  the  tree  had  grown,  we  found  our  lawn  covered  with  deciduous 
corruption,  and  our  grass  starved  out  and  dying.  Our  first  thought,  upon 
this  terrible  discovery,  was  to  cut  down  the  trunk — with  a  hatchet.  How 
we  hacked  at  that  trunk  makes  interesting  history,  especially  if  we  have  the 
historian's  sense  of  humor  and  are  given  to  his  familiar  form  of  mirth. 

The  amendment  was  adopted  in  1919  and  before  the  year  was  out,  the 
hatchet  began  to  fly.  Seven  cases  had  gone  to  the  Supreme  Court  testing 
the  validity  of  the  amendment,  and  from  that  day  to  this  the  blade  has  not 
been  laid  away,  and  not  a  chip  has  flown. 

The  first  implement  brought  to  bear  was  Article  V,  the  amending  clause, 
of  the  Constitution,  and  the  impelling  force  was  the  contention  that  the 
prohibition  amendment  had  not  been  proposed  to  the  legislatures  of  the 
several  states  by  the  necessary  "two-thirds  of  each  House"  of  Congress. 

The  argument  was  based  upon  the  actual  fact  that  two-thirds  of  the  entire 
membership  of  both  houses  did  not  vote  in  favor  of  the  proposal,  but  only 
twc-thirds  of  those  members  present.  The  vote,  however,  was  by  two-thirds 
of  a  quorum  as  defined  by  the  Constitution,  as  well  as  of  those  present. 
Obviously,  a  House  is  a  legislative  body  empowered  to  do  business,  and 
"two-thirds  of  each  House"  is  two-thirds  of  those  empowered  to  do  business. 
This  early  wallop  failed,  therefore,  because  its  force  depended  upon  the 
mathematical  truth  of  the  proposition  that  l/2  plus  1/100  (or  plus  1  400) 
equals  1,  and  also  that  two-thirds  of  the  half  equals  two-thirds  of  the  whole. 

The  next  onslaught  took  the  form  of  an  assertion  that  the  amending 
clause  of  the  Constitution  made  provision  for  amendments  only,  and  not  for 
additions  and  subtractions  to  the  Constitution  on  the  one  hand,  nor  for 
legislative  enactments  in  it  on  the  other,  that  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  is 
net  an  amendment  at  all,  but  either  an  addition  and  a  subtraction,  or  mere 
legislation,  and,  in  either  view  of  the  matter,  void.    |  Turn  to  Page  Thirty-one} 
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Shadows   .   .  Undeniably  it  is  the  function  of  any 

Creighton's  Own  institution  of  higher  learning  to 
^Magazine  properly  and  adequately  educate  the 

individuals  who  spend  several  years 
of  their  youth  and  young  manhood  within  its  portals.  It  is 
the  function  of  a  university  to  produce  men  who  are  cul- 
tured, and  above  all,  men  who  have  been  taught  to  think 
clearly  and  accurately. 

But  however  unjust  and  illogical  it  may  seem,  univer- 
sities as  well  as  individuals  are  judged  in  the  eyes  of  the 
ever-practical  world  on  the  basis  of  the  concrete  results  they 
produce.  And  perhaps  there  is  no  truer  criterion  of  the 
cultural  and  educational  status  of  a  university  than  the 
well  trained  literary  work  of  its  undergraduates. 

Yet  if  we  were  to  accept  as  such  a  criterion  the  literary 
works  of  Creighton  undergraduates  as  exemplified  in 
Shadows,  which  is  the  official  literary  mouthpiece  of  the 
school,  we  would  be  forced  to  conclude  that  the  university 
had  fallen  far  short  of  its  goal  of  education  for  thought 
and  culture.  But  we  are  certain  that  such  a  judgment 
would  be  a  decidedly  unfair  one. 

The  fault  lies  not  in  the  lack  of  ability  to  produce  work 
of  superior  quality,  but  rather  in  a  lack  of  undergraduate 
support.  Undergraduates  of  the  university  do  not  lend  the 
support  that  might  be  justly  expected  to  be  accorded  an 
organ  so  essential  to  university  expression  . 

The  support  of  Shadows  is  of  supreme  importance  to 
every  student  at  Creighton.  To  neglect  it  is  to  bring  a  most 
grave  indictment  against  the  highest  and  most  cherished 
accomplishments  of  the  institution.  Creighton  students 
cannot  afford  to  allow  their  organ  of  literary  expression, 
the  outstanding  criterion  of  their  educational  status,  to  con- 
tent itself  with  the  standards  of  mediocrity. 

On  the  title  page  of  this  magazine  appears  the  legend: 
"Published  by  The  Creighton  Students  Union."  Shadows 
is  published  by  Creighton  students  for  Creighton  students, 
and  as  such  deserves  the  loyal  aid  of  every  undergraduate. 
The  columns  of  Shadows  are  open  impartially  to  any  stu- 
dent in  any  school,  college  or  department  of  the  university, 
who  has  something  to  say  and  has  the  literary  ability  to  say 
it  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  its  standards. 

This  is  a  challenge  to  every  Creighton  student.  As 
Shadows  with  this  issue  begins  another  period  in  its  career, 
it  begins  it  with  the  firm  belief  that  every  student  of  the 
university  will  in  the  future  give  it  his  full  and  whole- 
hearted support. 


Support   the  In  a  land  of  universal  education  where 

'Debate  Team  colleges,  old  and  ably  conducted,  all 
compete  in  the  race  for  scholastic  su- 
premacy, it  is  rare  that  any  university  attains  a  phase  of 
actual  preeminence.  That  Creighton  has  dene  this  is  a 
matter  of  justifiable  pride;  that  she  has  won  lasting  re- 
nown in  two  fields  is  a  phenomenally  praiseworthy  achieve- 
ment. 

The  first  phase  of  Creighton's  fame  is  athletic,  gained 
when  a  long  series  of  decisive  basketball  victories  won  for 
the  Hilltoppers  a  reputation  enviable  in  the  extreme.  The 
skill  and  spirit  of  Creighton's  quintets,  playing  with  con- 
sistent success  the  country  over,  has  given  the  university 
a  prowess  upon  the  court  which  is  acknowledged  wherever 
the  game  is  played. 

As  a  natural  and  gratifying  result  the  support  of  the 
student  body  is  accorded  to  the  defence  of  Creighton's 
athletic  tradition,  and  the  interest  of  every  Hilltopper 
heartily  directed  to  its  perpetuation.  And  such  should 
continue  to  be  the  case.  But  if  vigorous,  result-producing 
co-operation  be  the  just  lot  of  the  victor,  then  it  should  be 
well  afforded  to  that  second  activity  in  which  Creighton 
has  won  preeminence,  for  her  debaters  have  established  a 
reputation  no  less  splendid  and  no  less  striking  than  that 
won  in  the  athletic  world. 

Forensic  fame  is  of  all  the  fleeting  species  of  scholastic 
renown  the  hardest  to  achieve  and  the  most  difficult,  once 
won,  to  maintain.  It  is  the  hardest  to  achieve  because  in 
its  field  is  found  the  fiercest  competition — competition  that 
is  not  national  but  international  in  scope,  led  by  American 
and  European  universities  which  have  devoted  hundreds  of 
years  to  the  perfection  of  their  intellectual  systems.  Once 
attained,  renown  in  debating  is  singularly  elusive  because 
it  can  be  maintained  by  results  alone.  To  gain  preeminence 
in  debating  it  was  necessary  for  Creighton  to  meet  a  host 
of  the  finest  controversialists,  to  defeat  Oxford  and  Har- 
vard and  other  institutions  forensically  renowned.  To  main- 
tain that  reputation  it  was  necessary  that  Creighotn  con- 
tinue to  produce  and  train  able  debaters — and  both  of  these 
things  Creighton  has  done. 

Remarkable  forensic  success  has  been  the  result,  success 
which  has  secured  the  support  of  every  civic  agency,  the 
financial  backing  of  the  University,  and  the  respect  of 
schools  throughout  the  land.  Can  not  an  achievement  ad- 
judged so  valuable  by  the  standards  of  business  and  of 
scholarship  be  supported  by  the  student  body  at  large? 
Continued  forensic  success  depends  upon  the  complete  and 
earnest  support  of  every  university  man,  upon  attendance 
at  debates,  and  particularly  in  the  activity  itself. 
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In  the  Campus  Spotlight 


Robert  R.  Evans,  a  senior  in 
„  the  Arts  college,  is  rightly 
chosen  for  a  space  in  the  Campus 
Spotlight,  for  as  the  pages  of  his 
college  career  are  turned  back  a 
remarkable  record  of  activity  is  re- 
vealed. 

Evans,  throughout  his  college 
years,  has  been  active  in  Creighton 
military  work.  He  has  been  prom- 
inent in  the  Creighton  R.  O.  T.  C, 
from  which  he  holds  a  reserve  com- 
mission and  in  which  during  1  PIP- 
SO  he  served  as  second  lieutenant. 
As  a  result  of  this  interest  in  mili- 
tary and  the  popularity  which  was 
his  among  fraternity  brothers,  he 
was  elected  president  of  the  Chi 
Delta  Chi,  local  Military  Fraternity,  in  1929-30. 
During  this  same  year,  Evens  was  a  member  of 
the  Pan-Hellenic  Council  and  he  was  general  chair- 
man of  the  1930  Military  Ball.  Evans'  activities, 
however,  have  not  been  solely  militaristic  in  na- 


John  J.  Grier  is  a  senior  in  the 
Creighton  Medical  school.  He 
began  his  pre-medic  work  at 
St.  Benedict's  College,  Atchison, 
Kan.,  but  after  the  first  semester 
he  left  this  college  in  favor  of 
Creighton.  During  the  years  he 
spent  on  this  campus  he  has  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  many  ways. 
Grier  entered  the  Medical  school 
in  1927,  and  during  this  same  year 
he  became  a  member  of  the  Phi 
Beta  Pi,  national  medical  frater- 
nity. In  1928-29  he  was  elected 
president  of  the  sophomore  class 
and  in  the  spring  of  1929  he  was 
elected  to  the  Creighton  Student 
Board  of  Governors.  His  popularity  was  not  to 
die  with  this  and,  in  1930,  he  was  elected  presi- 


ture;  he  has  given  much  of  his 
time  toward  the  journalistic  and 
literary  interests  of  Creighton.  As 
a  member  of  the  Creightonian  staff 
and  the  Shadows  staff,  Evens  has 
worked  toward  better  publications 
and,  in  1930,  his  application  and 
literary  judgment  won  for  him  the 
editorship  of  Shadows. 

There  is  no  need  to  state  fur- 
ther   the    literary    and    scholastic 
capabilities  which  have  made  Evans 
outstanding  on  the  Creighton  cam- 
pus.   The  co-operation  that  he  has 
given  every  activity  with  which  he 
has  been  connected  during  his  col- 
lege years  has  been  evident,  and 
his  untiring  work  and  the  steady 
progress  of  Shadows  during  the  time  he  was  edi- 
tor of   the   magazine,   manifested   themselves  in 
each  edition. 

Surely,    these   honest   efforts   will   redound   to 
Evans  after  he  has  completed  his  college  course. 


dent  of  this  student  organization. 
Throughout  his  entire  college 
career,  Grier  has  been  outstanding 
as  a  scholar.  In  every  class  he  has 
been  one  of  the  leaders  and  dur- 
ing his  junior  year  he  was  selected 
as  a  member  of  the  Alpha  Sigma 
Tau,  national  honorary  fraternity, 
a  fact  which  in  itself  calls  one's 
attention  to  the  remarkable  schol- 
astic record  which  characterizes 
him. 

That  Grier  will  succeed  in  the 
medical  world  is  reasonable  to  be- 
lieve for  his  presence  makes  one 
constantly  aware  of  his  aptitude 
for  this  profession;  he  is  cool,  sin- 
cere and  calculating,  and  he  has  the  bearing  of 
a  gentleman. 
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The  Day  of  Daniel 


'By  Robert  R.  Evans 

PATROLMAN  O'CONNOR,  strolling  down  the  ave- 
nue, the  sun  glinting  on  his  buttons,  was  undoubtedly 
a  speciman  of  the  handiwork  of  God,  and  the  same 
time  a  picture  of  a  model  policeman.  Daniel,  however, 
would  have  denied  both  claims,  the  first  because  he  honestly 
thought  Patrolman  O'Connor  was  a  henchman  of  Old  Nick 
himself,  and  the  second  because  he  was 
prejudiced  by  the  first  consideration. 
Daniel  was  watching  the  officer  as  he 
hauled  his  lawn  mower  over  a  terrace. 
Patrolman  O'Connor,  he  decided,  wag- 
ging his  head  dolefully,  showed  no  spark 
of  human  kindness,  no  understanding  of 
human  failings.  Daniel  turned  to  see 
the  policeman  standing  on  the  walk  be- 
hind him.  Patrolman  O'Connor  shifted 
his  bulk  from  his  toes  to  his  heels  and 
back  again.  Twirling  his  club  in  dig- 
nified arcs  behind  his  back  he  cleared  his 
throat: 

"Daniel,  it  is  glad  I  am  to  see  you  at 
honest  work.     Many's  the  time  I  have  told  you  that  with 
persistence  and  effort  you  might  come  into  your  own  and 
rise  to  be  janitor  of  a  fine  building  or  the  like." 

Daniel  twisted  his  ragged  hat  and  stared  at  a  gapping 
hole  in  one  of  his  shoes.  Patrolman  O'Connor  had  indeed 
often  pictured  a  rosy  future  for  him  with  an  easy  chair  by 
a  warm  furnace  and  plenty  of  tobacco  to  smoke.  Daniel, 
however,  suddenly  ceased  his  shuffling  and  looked  at  the 
officer  almost  defiantly. 

:  'Twould  be  a  great  pity  for  you,  Mister  O'Connor,  if 
I  was  to  be  janitor.  Who  would  you  find  to  beat  up  when 
I  was  gone?" 

O'Connor,  taken  aback  at  the  audacity  of  the  question, 
gasped,  then  recovering  himself,  spoke  in  the  grave  tone 
parents  use  to  correct  their  children. 

"Daniel,  'tis  not  that  I  hate  you  I  beat  you.  'Tis  but  to 
punish  your  contempt  for  the  majesty  of  the  law.  Daniel, 
you  cannot  insult  the  law  without  it  coming  back  on  ye; 
and  ye  can't  help  insulting  the  law  when  ye  get  staggering 
drunk  and  go  about  insinuating  evil  of  officers  of  the  law." 

Suddenly  Patrolman  O'Connor  glowered  fiercely  at  the 
unkempt  little  man  before  him. 


{ 


That  the  Meek  Shall  Possess 
the  Earth  is  More  than  a  Bib- 
lical Verse ,  Officer  Oy  Connor 
Learned  to  His  Surprise. 


The  publication  of  this  story, 
"The  Day  of  Daniel,"  marks 
the  final  appearance  of  Mr. 
Evans  m  Creighton  University 
publications.  After  rounding  out 
an  enviable  career  in  the  literary 
field  at  the  university,  he  has 
completed  his  studies  here. 


"Another  thing  Daniel,  were  I  to  suspect  that  you  are 
mowing  this  lawn  to  get  money  to  buy  canned  heat  and  not 
to  show  your  willingness  to  do  honest  labor,  I  would  use 
my  stick  on  you  whether  it  is  broad  daylight  or  not." 

Daniel  hurriedly  placed  the  lawn  mower  between  himself 
and  the  policeman. 

"I  was  but  working  for  my  board, 
Mister  O'Connor,"  he  said.  "Mrs. 
Smith  said  that  if  I  wanted  any  more 
vittals  I'd  better  mow  the  lawn  and  wash 
the  windows.  I  ain't  going  to  get  money 
— I  don't  want  no  money.    I — " 

"All  right,  Daniel,  but  I  just  wanted 
to  impress  on  ye  that  no  man  on  my  beat 
prospers  unless  he  is  a  sober  upright  citi- 
zen that  takes  no  more  than  a  snifter 
from  time  to  time,  and  never  gets  drunk 
unless  it  be  a  holiday." 

"Yes,  sir,  Mister  O'Connor,  bad  lik- 
ker  has  ruined  many  a  good  man.    I  am 
going  up  myself  this  morning  and  sign 
the  pledge  again." 

"Now  it  gladdens  my  heart  Daniel  to  hear  you  talk  like 
that.    'Tis  a  happy  man  I  am  to  leave  you  with  the  resolve 
in  your  heart.    I  didn't  tell  ye,  did  I,  Daniel,  that  it's  pro- 
moted I  am?" 
"Promoted?" 

"Aye,  Daniel.    This  beat  will  see  me  no  more.    Tomorrow 
I  lay  aside  the  uniform  and  become  a  plainclothes  man." 
Daniel  stumbled  off  a  pace  and  gave  a  feeble  cheer. 
"Are  ye  shoutin'  that  I'm  leaving,  ye  skalpeen,  or  that  I 
am  promoted?"     O'Connor  tightened  the  grip  on  his  club. 
"I  was  cheerin'  that  you  are  raised,  Mister  O'Connor.   A 
fine  policeman  like  you  should  have  been  a  detective  a  long 
time  ago.    I  was  but  attempting  to  congratulate  you." 

''  'Tis  a  good  thing  Daniel,  and  now  good-day  to  ye.  I'll 
see  ye  again  when  I  have  an  idle  moment  and  can  drop  out 
to  the  old  neighborhood." 

Daniel  leaned  on  his  lawn  mower  and  stared  at  the  re- 
ceding policeman. 

"Flatfoot,"  he  muttered,  "it's  a  good  thing  you  are  leav- 
ing. Sometime  I  would  have  forgot  myself  and  let  you  have 
one;  and  then  I  would  have  jumped  up  and  down  on  you, 
and  then — " 
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Daniel's  bloody  meditations  were  cut  short  by  the  shrill 
voice  of  Mrs.  Smith,  who,  head  wrapped  in  a  towel  and  a 
dust  mop  waving,  called  from  an  upper  window: 

"Daniel!  Get  on  with  that  lawn,  and  when  you  are 
through  I  want  those  cans  in  the  basement  carted  up  to  the 
alley,  and  after  that  haul  those  carpets  out  and  beat  them." 

Galvanized  to  action,  Daniel  began  to  shamble  hastily  over 
the  lawn,  pushing  the  decrepit  mower  ahead  of  him. 

Detective  O'Connor  sat  on  a  bench  at  headquarters  and 
waited  for  something  to  happen.  In  the  month  that 
had  passed  since  he  had  assumed  plain  clothes  he  had  made 
rapid  strides  in  the  profession  of  sleuthing.  To  be  sure  he 
had  made  no  spectacular  arrests,  but  he  had  been  assigned 
to  no  major  cases.  The  peddlers,  however,  who  were  oper- 
ating without  licenses,  and  the  river-front  vagrants,  had 
learned  to  fear  him  as  greatly  as  Daniel  had.  When  Detec- 
tive O'Connor  thought  of  Daniel  he 
sighed.  It  was  like  parting  with  a 
ward  to  part  with  Daniel.  On  the  two 
occasions  when  he  had  visited  the  old 
neighborhood  there  had  been  no  trace 
of  Daniel.  Mrs.  Smith  had  told  him 
that  Daniel  worked  for  days  at  a  time, 
perfectly  sober,  but  that  he  often  dis- 
appeared only  to  turn  up  a  few  days 
later  somewhat  the  worse  for  wear  to 
go  to  work  again.  O'Connor  was  turn- 
ing the  problem  over  in  his  mind  and 
he  had  almost  arrived  at  an  explanation 
when  a  summons  from  the  chief  swept 
the  matter  from  his  mind.  Grasping 
his  hat  he  hurried  into  the  office. 

"O'Connor,  there's  a  bunch  of  bums 
raising  Cain  in  a  shack  down  by  the 
river.  Go  down  and  run  them  out — 
clear  out  of  town.    This  kid  will  show  you  the  place." 

"Yes,  sir."  O'Connor  turned  to  the  boy  who  was  sitting 
on  the  edge  of  a  chair  staring  at  the  chief. 

"Come  on,  buddy." 

Outside  O'Connor  cranked  a  police  flivver  and  settled 
himself  ponderously  in  the  seat. 

"Well,  young  man,  where  might  we  find  this  den  of 
thieves?" 

"They're  down  on  the  flats.  My  old  woman  gits  tired  of 
hearing  them  holler  so  she  sends  me  t'  git  the  bulls.  The 
bulls  chased  'em  out  twict  but  they  always  come  back." 

Detective  O'Connor's  back  stiffened  with  indignation. 

"Ye  say  they  came  back  after  an  officer  put  them  out?" 

"Yeah,  they  came  back.  They  ain't  scared  of  nothin'  I 
guess.  One  of  'em  says  to  me  that  the  next  time  any  bull 
sticks  his  nose  around  there  they're  gonna  turn  him  inside 
out. 

"Did  they  say  that,  now — turn  an  officer  inside  out?" 

"Yeah,  and  they  said  they'd  make  catfiish  bait  out  of  'im 
afterwards.  They're  awful  tough  guys.  I  bet  they're  tough- 
er than  all  the  bulls  in  the  world." 
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Detective  O'Connor  stopped  his  car  a  block  away  from 
the  shanty  the  boy  had  pointed  out  to  him.  He  was  vague- 
ly alarmed  at  what  he  had  heard.  A  band  of  determined 
cutthroats  would  make  short  work  of  one  man.  Perhaps 
the  chief  had  been  mistaken  about  their  being  bums.  They 
were  probably  gunmen  from  Chicago  who  were  hiding  out 
for  a  while.  Pulling  himself  together  the  bulky  detective 
loosened  his  revolver  in  its  holster  and  moved  forward  at  a 
brisk  step  to  reconnoiter.    After  all,  duty  was  duty. 

There  were  no  windows  in  the  shack.  They  had  been 
boarded  up.  O'Connor  decided  that  the  only  thing  to  do 
was  to  hammer  on  the  door  and  hope  the  desperadoes  would 
be  too  confused  to  shoot  until  he  got  inside.  The  place  was 
silent.  If  the  inmates  had  been  raising  Cain  they  had  cer- 
tainly stopped  for  some  reason.  Perhaps  they  were  laying 
for  him!  Cold  sweat  broke  out  on  O'Connor's  brow  as 
he  reached  the  door.  As  he  lifted  his  hand  to  smash  it,  it 
swung  open  and  he  was  confronted  by 
a  face  he  could  have  sworn  was  not 
human.  The  apparition  wheeled  and 
shouted,  "It's  another  cop!" 

Pandemonium  broke  loose.  Cries 
which  O'Connor  took  for  rage  and  de- 
sire for  blood  assailed  his  ears.  But 
O'Connor  did  not  remain  to  learn  their 
:ignificance  nor  to  see  a  bevy  of  hobos 
break  out  the  boarded  up  windows  in 
the  rear  of  the  shack  and  scatter  to 
cover.  O'Connor  ran  for  a  telephone 
as  fast  as  feet  accustomed  for  years  to 
a  patrolman's  beat  could  take  him. 


o 


'Connor  and  a  riot  squad,  head- 
ed by  the  chief  himself,  sneaked 

up  on  the  shanty  nestling  on  the  dark 

river  bottoms. 

"You're  sure  they're  gangsters,  O'Connor?" 

"Yes,  sir;  it's  gangsters  they  are,  and  armed  with  machine 
guns.     'Tis  all  a  man's  life  is  worth  to  even  be  here." 

"We'll  get  them  out." 

The  chief  looked  about  him  to  see  that  his  forces  were 
properly  disposed,  then  blew  his  whistle.  Policemen  armed 
to  the  teeth  sprang  up  on  all  sides  and  rushed  for  the  shanty. 
There  was  no  hail  of  machine  gun  bullets  as  they  reached 
the  windows  and  wrenched  off  their  coverings  and  as  they 
burst  in  the  worm-eaten  door. 

Detective  O'Connor  edged  carefully  through  the  throng 
of  men  inside  the  tiny  room.  There  in  the  midst  of  a  circle 
of  bluecoats  sat  a  recently  awakened  bum. 

"Daniel!"  O'Connor  gasped. 

"Yeah,  Daniel!"  the  chief  snapped.  "A  riot  squad  to 
pinch  one  pint-sized  hobo.  O'Connor,  you  report  tomorrow 
in  blue.  Simpson  may  be  able  to  use  you  to  guard  an  old 
people's  home,  but  it's  a  cinch  I  don't  want  you." 

Daniel,  taking  advantage  of  the  transfer  of  attention 
from  himself,  rose  and  shuffled  unsteadily  out  the  door  into 
the  night. 
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SMy  Test 

I  often  wondered  how  much  pain, 

This  mortal  frame  of  mine  could  hold. 

If  I  like  armoured  knights  of  old, 

Could  take  the  cruelest  blow  and  be  the  same. 

oAnd  now  the  test  has  come  and  will  remain 

Until  your  eyes  no  longer  hold 

That  look  that  burns  like  molten  gold; 

It  is  the  alchemy  of  your  disdain. 

I  think  if  I  can  bear  that  look, 

The  sharpest  pain  will  hold  for  me 

^o  terrors,  and  if  I  could  see 

34 y  fate,  enscribed  within  the  golden  book, 

ZMock  at  my  deeds,  alone  that  look 

Would  still  remain  my  Calvary. 

Raymond  F.  Finnegan 


oAspirations 

Like  smoke  that  rises  disappearing  in  the  air, 

The  would-bes  often  vanish  from  my  soul 

oAnd  take  no  form;  those  things  I  ought  to  dare, 

Such  as  aspirations,  swinging,  find  no  goal. 

I've  tried  with  truly  deepest  earnestness 

To  shape  them  into  real  living  acts, 

'Hut  I  have  failed  and  yielded  to  weariness, 

oAnd  in  my  heart  dreams  have  supplanted  facts. 

I've  fantasies  stored  high  within  my  brain 

Of  plans  and  plots  that  could  the  world  reform, 

I've  thought  of  schemes  to  bring  me  lasting  fame, 

T^ut  they  escape  me,  or  lie  still  unborn. 

I  feel  that  in  my  hoping  I  succeed, 

oAnd  offer  an  aspiring  heart,  to  plead. 

Frances  McEvoy 


The  One 

You're  not  the  one  whom  poets  immortalize, 
<f^or  yet  the  model  for  the  artist's  brush; 
Worldly  laud  would  serve  to  scandalize 
zAnd  make  you  seek  seclusion  in  a  blush. 
-But  yet,  you  are  the  one  I  needs  must  see, 
Your  voice  the  music  I  must  ever  hear; 
•zAnd  if  for'er  you  would,  yourself,  just  be, 
The  rest  would  make  no  difference  to  me,  dear. 

Margaret  Timlin 


The  Loiterer 

I  would  love  to  go  with  you  across  the  hill, 

oAnd  see  the  willows  dip  their 

Silver  tresses  in  the  pond  by  the  old  mill; 

Or  watch  the  lark  in  mid-air 

Wing  his  way  across  the  morning's  plaited  sky; 

Or  stop  to  listen  to  the  miller's  tales, 

(Though  we  know  them  well),  just  to  see  his  eye 

T^elight  to  tell  of  times  when  seas  he  sailed. 

Or,  I  would  like  to  pause  when  all  is  still 

oAnd  hear  the  story  the  fall  so  softly  tells 

To  those  attentive  and  who  linger,  will 

Wait  and  let  it  chuckle  in  between  the  swells. 

oAh,  with  you  I  would  choose  to  tarry, 

oAnd  dwell  with  elf  and  woodland  fairy. 

Margaret  Timlin 


Life 

cPondring  on  the  vicissitudes  of  life 
cAnd  many  twists  and  turns  of  varied  fate, 
I  often  wonder:     Why  this  teeming  strife? 
cAnd  if  more  num'rous,  devious  paths  await? 
cPerhaps  in  days  now  passed  the  way  was  calm 
oAnd  placid  in  its  golden  circumspection; 
Or  mayhap  turbulent — little  of  balm 
W as  found  in  such  a  somber  recollection. 
What  future  holds  in  store  is  not  descried, 
oAnd  how  much  less  dare  hazard  random  guess, 
For  what's  to  come  is  all  before  denied, 
Tho  reck'ning  the  result  shall  be  the  test. 
Life's  not  an  empty  bubble — gone  when  burst, 
Justice  lies  in  offing — "Last  shall  be  first." 

Gerald  J.  Davis 


%ispetto 

Love  is  a  bubbling,  sparkling  cup  of  wine 
Inebriating  mind,  and  heart,  and  will; 

Love  is  a  tree  of  luscious  fruit  divine, 

Where  every  man  may  stand  and  pick  his  fill. 

oAlas,  then,  that  the  day  must  come  when  all 
The  wine  shall  turn  to  vinegar  and  gall; 

oAnd  that  the  fruit  of  heavenly  flavor  must, 
Like  Sodom's  apples,  crumble  into  dust. 

George  Peter  Skow 
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LITTLE  AMERICA 

%  Richard  E.  "Byrd 

Little  America  is  a  narrative  of  the  Byrd  Antarctic  ex- 
pedition. The  account  of  the  elaborate  preparations,  the 
trip  to  the  Bay  of  Whales,  the  radio  towers,  and  the  flight 
to  the  Pole  on  Thanksgiving  day  are  a  few  of  the  more  in- 
teresting things  in  the  book. 

Ever  since  Captain  Cook  deduced  existence  of  the  South 
Polar  land  mass  from  icebergs  and  ocean  currents  the  Ant- 
arctic continent  has  remained  the  world's  greatest  geo- 
graphic mystery.  But  Byrd  shows  how,  with  man's  inven- 
tion, the  unconquerable  has  been  conquered,  and  immense 
coal  beds,  minerals,  fossils,  and  mountain  ranges  were  dis- 
covered. Anyone  who  reads  the  book  realizes  that  Byrd 
mastered  an  extraordinary  difficulty  and  carried  through  a 
great  adventure.  M.  H. 

aje      2je      s)c 

IMPERIAL  PALACE 

'By  cArnold  Hennett 

A  splendid  portrait  of  a  hotel  and  a  rather  clumsy  novel 
is  Arnold  Bennett's  latest  work.  It  purports  to  be  a  novel 
but  it  has  more  the  form  of  a  treatise  on  hotels.  Thousands 
of  words  about  hundreds  of  people  make  up  the  769  pages 
in  this  amazing  book. 

It  is  the  story  of  Evelyn  Orcham,  a  self-made  man  who 
rose  to  be  panjandrum  of  the  most  exclusive  hotel  in  the 
world,  and  finally  manager  of  a  string  of  hotels  known  as 
the  "Orcham  Merger." 

The  reader  sees  him  as  he  rises  at  4:30  a.  m.  to  accom- 
pany his  meat  buyer  to  market,  as  he  visits  the  Imperial 
Palace  laundry,  as  he  welcomes  distinguished  guests — all 
these  his  public  aspects.  His  personal  life  is  unknown  until 
Gracie  Savott  breaks  his  reserve. 

But  Orcham  is  important  only  because  he  is  manager  of 
the  world's  greatest  hotel.  He  and  his  story  are  used  only 
as  a  spotlight  to  focus  attention  on  one  or  another  aspect 
of  this  super-hostelry.  The  point  of  view  is  seldom  that  of 
the  guest.  The  author  takes  the  reader  behind  the  scenes 
into  the  lives  of  the  jealous,  devoted,  hard-working  people 
who  make  the  hotel  a  success. 

This  part  of  the  book  is  the  one  that  makes  it  worth  read- 
ing. One  is  irritated  by  Orcham's  contrasting  love  affairs, 
but  delighted  with  the  innumerable  sketches  of  the  various 
members  of  the  hotel  staff.  These  sketches  of  those  who 
daily  pour  themselves  and  their  individualities,  their  hopes 
and  ambitions  into  the  service  of  a  hotel  make  excellent  read- 
ing. Despite  the  detail,  the  reader  becomes  interested  in  the 
problems  and  routine. 


If  the  reader  can  forgive  the  surplus  of  detail,  he  will  en- 
joy the  book  for  its  informaton  and  insight  into  character. 

A.H. 
*     *     * 

LONE  COWBOY— MY  LIFE  STORY 

%  Will  James 

Lone  Cowboy,  the  August  selection  of  the  Book  of  the 
Month  Club,  is  one  of  those  books  of  which  it  is  hard  to  say 
whether  the  personality  of  the  writer  or  his  picturesque  ex- 
periences are  the  more  interesting.  It  is  the  autobiography 
of  a  cowboy  who  became  artist  and  author.  There  is  reality, 
energy,  and  out-of-door  freshness  about  Lone  Cowboy.  It 
is  as  true  a  picture  of  the  real  west  as  has  ever  been  written. 
The  story  has  fine  things  about  it  and  should  be  read  for  its 
western  style,  its  grasp  of  life,  and  its  marvelous  descrip- 
tions of  horses.  Will  James  tells  the  story  in  ungrammatical 
cowboy  talk  and  this  gives  it  a  real  tang.  The  reader  will 
find  himself  hearing  the  author  talking  it  instead  of  read- 
ing it. 

Will  James  was  born  in  a  covered  wagon  on  the  prairies. 
His  mother  died  when  he  was  born  and  his  father  was  killed 
three  years  later  by  a  mad  steer.  A  French-Canadian  trap- 
per named  "Bropy"  took  care  of  the  boy.  While  James 
was  still  a  child  he  learned  how  to  ride  and  wrangle  horses. 
Cowboy  friends  taught  him  by  bringing  a  quirt  down  on  his 
hands  when  he  reached  for  the  saddle  horn,  by  jeering  at 
him  when  he  fell  off,  and  by  tenderly  caring  for  him  when 
he  was  hurt.  The  treatment  that  he  received  from  the  cow- 
boys was  rough  and  ready  but  they  were  as  fond  of  him  as 
if  he  were  their  own.  They  tried  to  protect  him  from  the 
rougher  side  of  life  and  further  his  ambition  to  become  an 
artist.  This  portion  of  the  book  dealing  with  James'  early 
years  is  the  best.  It  is  simply  and  plainly  told  with  no  at- 
tempt by  the  author  to  play  on  emotions.  The  picture  of 
the  lonely  little  boy  is  very  real,  however. 

Years  of  roaming  from  one  outfit  to  another  followed 
after  the  death  of  the  trapper.  The  life  of  the  cowboy  was 
James'  routine  for  years.  Riding  herd  on  cattle,  breaking 
broncs,  drinking,  singing,  and  even  stealing  cattle.  All  the 
time,  however,  he  was  determined  to  become  an  artist  and 
finally  his  chance  came  through  drawing  for  a  magazine. 
He  tells  us  in  his  modest  way  of  his  success  as  an  artist  and 
as  an  author.  It  was  a  long,  hard  struggle  to  be  recognized, 
but  the  personal  element  and  the  spirit  of  the  west  in  his 
work  brought  him  success.  His  drawings  of  horses  has  put 
him  into  class  by  himself  as  an  interpreter  of  the  west. 

A.  L.  H. 
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CHOCOLATE  COVERED  CHERRIES 

[Continued  from  Page  Five} 

married  daughter  who  was  living  in  Chicago  had  sent  her. 
Marty  always  had  been  silently  filled  with  envy.  Katie's 
Tim  had  never  given  her  anything,  except  a  reed  clothes- 
basket  six  years  ago  Christmas,  but  a  box  of  candy  had  been 
unthought  of,  above  all  on  Valentine's  Day. 

There  was  something  about  it  that  appealed  to  Marty's 
sense  of  romance.  All  the  rest  of  the  day  she  went  about 
her  household  tasks  happily.  Even  when  Hiram  let  Tony, 
the  faithful  old  shepherd,  into  the  house  to  track  all  over 
her  newly  scrubbed  kichen  floor,  she  uttered  no  word  of 
reproof. 

She  put  on  her  new  blue  checked  apron  and  made  hot 
soda  biscuits  for  supper. 

"Well,  I  guess  I'll  run  into  town  for  a  few  minutes," 
Hiram  announced  as  he  rose  from  the  table  "Want  to  come 
along  for  the  ride?" 

"No-o-o,"  Marty  said  slowly,  shining  her  glasses  with  the 
corner  of  her  apron. 

"It's  getting  chilly  out,  and  besides  I  don't  like  bein'  out 
much  after  dark  any  more."  She  adjusted  her  glasses  care- 
fully on  the  ridge  of  her  nose. 

"I'll  be  back  in  an  hour,"  Hiram  said,  buckling  up  his 
overshoes. 

Marty  closed  the  lock-door  after  him  as  he  went  out 
and  then  went  to  the  rimmed  window  and  looked 
out.  The  scene  was  one  of  quiet  beauty.  It  was  cold,  to 
be  sure,a  still  cold;  but  Marty  couldn't  help  regretting  she 
hadn't  gone  with  Hiram.  Tonight  reminded  her  of  the 
many  times  they  had  gone  by  sled  the  whole  ten  miles  to 
dances  at  Geoffrey  Gill's  huge  barn.  Mary  smiled  ruefully, 
shaking  her  head  as  she  began  clearing  off  the  supper  dishes. 

Hiram  didn't  return  home  in  an  hour,  and  it  wasn't 
Marty's  custom  to  sit  up  and  wait  for  him,  because  it  was 
seldom  he  ever  went  out  at  night.  Although,  she  remem- 
bered, the  first  year  of  their  married  life,  she  had  no  little 
trouble  breaking  him  of  the  habit  of  playing  a  "friendly 
game"  now  and  then  with  Bill  Hicks  and  his  crew  of  loafers. 

Marty  sighed,  as  she  thought  of  what  might  have  hap- 
pened if  she  hadn't  managed  Hiram  rightly,  for  Hiram 
played  poorly  and  Marty  knew  he  suffered  heavy  losses. 

In  bed,  she  pulled  the  heavy  woolen  blankets  up  to  her 
chin  and  thought  of  the  morrow.  It  would  be  Valentine's 
Day.    She  smiled  in  the  dark  and  soon  slept. 

Marty  was  up  early.  She  hummed  as  she  beat  up  the 
batter  for  hot-cakes,  and  patiently  watched  the  sickly  batter 
gradually  take  on  a  healthy  golden  brown.  She  was  begin- 
ning to  think  she  could  probably  learn  to  like  them — per- 
haps as  well  as  she  did  nougats.  In  after  thought,  however, 
she  doubted  it. 

Hiram  said  nothing  about  the  chocolates  that  morning 
nor  did  he  mention  them  at  dinner. 

"I'm  going  to  town  this  afternoon.  Do  you  think  you 
will  come  along?"  he  asked  her,  setting  down  his  cup. 

"Well,  yes,"  Marty  decided.    "I'll  go.    I  want  to  stop  at 


Katie  Shea's  for  some  block  quilt  patterns — and  I  guess  I 
can  take  Eadie  Spencer  the  butter  she  ordered  this  week." 

As  they  neared  town  Hiram  suggested,  "If  you  want, 
Marty,  I  can  leave  you  off  at  Katie's  and  get  you  when  I 
come  back.     I'll  deliver  the  butter." 

"That  will  be  fine,"  Marty  agreed. 

"Don't  be  long  now,"  she  called  back  to  him  from  the 
front  gate. 

*     *     * 

"\7~ou  had  better  be  careful,  Marty.     You  won't  have 

X  Hiram  long  if  he  keeps  on  giving  Sadie  Spencer 
candy."  Katie  Shea  had  laughed  jokingly  as  she  said  it, 
but  Marty's  heart  had  skipped  a  beat  as  she  heard  the 
words. 

She  thought  about  it  all  the  way  home,  and  the  more  she 
thought  about  it  the  queerer  it  seemed.  Marty  told  herself 
she  was  foolish  to  be  doubting  Hiram.  Never  during  their 
married  life  had  she  doubted  him  and  she  told  herself  she 
wasn't  going  to  begin  now. 

Yet,  as  they  rumbled  along,  each  in  customary  silence, 
over  the  none-too-smooth  frozen  country  roads,  her  mind 
would  dwell  on  such  thoughts.  Tears  of  self-pity  welled  in 
her  eyes  as  they  passed  the  old  cemetery.  If  she  were  dead 
and  lying  cold  in  her  grave,  would  Hiram  be  sorry  then? 
Or  would  he  marry  Sadie  Spences  and  forget  all  about  her? 

Marty  pictured  Sadie  as  she  would  look  in  her  place,  rid- 
ing home  beside  Hiram  on  a  cold  winter's  afternoon.  Re- 
gretfully, Marty  knew  Sadie  would  look  younger  and  pret- 
tier. And  she  wondered  if  Hiram  would  look  in  and  think 
of  her  as  they  passed  the  graveyard.  Would  he  recall  how 
she  looked  before  they  closed  the  coffin,  her  hair  parted  in 
the  middle  and  curling  softly,  over  her  ears,  fixed  the  way 
he  liked  it  best?  And  there  would  be  one  of  those  haunting 
esoteric  smiles  on  her  lips.  She  would  be  wearing  her  best 
black  satin,  too.  She  wept  softly.  She  doubted  if  one 
could  see  their  lot  very  plainly  from  the  road.  She  wished 
they  had  selected  one  nearer  the  fence. 

Home,  Marty  mechanically  went  about  making  the  sup- 
per while  Hiram  completed  the  evening  chores.  She  fried 
the  potatoes  and  put  on  the  pork  and,  then  not  being  able 
to  quell  the  suspicion  that  had  been  growing  in  her  mind, 
she  went  into  the  dining  room  and  looked  for  the  candy.  It 
was  gone! 

Marty  slowly  got  to  her  feet,  rubbing  her  right  knee  as 
she  did  so.  Her  rheumatism  was  bothering  her  more  this 
winter  than  ever  before.  The  spark  of  youth,  that  had 
caught  fire  and  had  been  burning  brightly  the  last  few  days, 
suddenly  went  out.  It  was  gone  as  completely  as  if  it  had 
never  been  there  at  all.  It  even  hadn't  left  ashes.  Some- 
thing had  emptied  those  out,  too,  just  like  she  emptied  the 
ashes  out  of  the  stove  in  the  kitchen.  She  felt  old  and  lone- 
ly. A  broken-hearted  foolish  old  woman.  The  room  felt 
chilly.     It  had  been  closed  up  all  day. 

She  walked  lamely  to  the  kitchen.  It,  too,  had  lost  its 
usual  cheerfulness.  The  canary  in  its  cage  chirped  drearily. 
The  oil  lamp  sputtered  and  sent  out  doubtful  rays.  Marty 
went  over  and  turned  up  the  wick  with  a  nervous  jerk. 
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Hiram  came  in,  a  wintry  blast  following  him  and  almost 
extinguishing  the  light. 

"Getting  mighty  cold  out,"  he  said,  between  breaths,  re- 
moving his  great  gloves  and  rubbing  his  red  hands  as  he 
held  them  over  the  stove. 

Marty  said  nothing. 

"What's  the  matter  with  the  lamp — it's  smokin.'  Hm, 
wick's  too  high." 

He  lowered  it. 

Marty  only  looked  silently  at  the  blackened  chimney. 

The  meal  passed  almost  in  dead  silence.  There  was  lit- 
tle to  talk  about.  They  didn't  even  mention  the  hog  mar- 
ket. They  had  been  watching  it  with  great  anxiety  these 
last  few  days  as  it  sank  lower  and  lower.  Hiram  was 
ready  to  ship  out.  But  tonight  Marty  wasn't  interested 
in  the  hog  market.  She  just  couldn't  stand  that  awful 
feeling  that  gnawed  at  her  heart  if  it  continued  much 
longer. 

Hiram  had  not  mentioned  his  going  to  town  that  even- 
ing, until  he  was  already  out  the  door. 

"I  forgot  the  bolts  for  the  new  gate,  down  at  the  hollow. 
I  have  to  have  them  for  tomorrow,"  was  his  mumbled  ex- 
cuse. 

"Hiram — "  Marty  started  to  say  something,  but  Hiram 
had  closed  the  door  behind  him. 

When  Hiram  came  home  that  night  Marty  was 
waiting  up  for  him,  with  a  grim  look  of  deter- 
mination on  her  usually  placid  features.  She  had  made 
up  her  mind.  Hiram  Weir  was  gambling  again.  She  had 
decided  that  when  she  had  re-discovered  the  chocolates  in 
their  pink  wrapper  on  the  top  shelf  in  the  pantry — only 
now  they  were  not  lonely.  There  were  exactly  seven  other 
boxes  wrapped  in  the  same  pink  wrappers. 

"Hiram  Weir,"  Marty  began,  but  she  couldn't  finish  it. 
Hiram  had  lost  heavily;  she  could  read  it  in  his  face. 

How  much?  Marty  didn't  know;  but  she  imagined  it 
was  the  entire  farm  from  his  defeated  look. 

"Hiram — how  bad  was  it?"  she  faltered. 

He  was  taking  off  his  overcoat. 

"What?"  he  asked  gruffly. 

"How  much  did  you  lose,  Hiram?" 

"Lose?" 

"Why,  yes;  you  were — " 

"Oh,  of  all  the  confounded  luck.  I  almost  won  that 
five-pound  box  of  nougats  for  you,  Marty.  The  minute 
I  saw  it  on  the  punch  board  down  at  Bill  Hicks'  drug 
store.  I  said  I  was  going  to  win  that  box  of  nougats  for 
you  on  Valentine's  Day.  It  was  all  done  up  in  a  big  heart, 
fixed  pretty  with  red  bows.     But  I  lost  it — that's  all." 

"Didn't  you  win  anything?"  Marty  managed  to  ask. 

"Oh,  yes — yes.  Some  cherries;  but  you  don't  like  them, 
Marty." 

"Well,  I  usen't  to  be  so  fond  of  them,  but  it  was  so 
funny — just  tonight  I  sort  of  got  a  longin'  for  some." 

"Got  a  longin'  for  some?"  Hiram  asked  incredulously. 

"Why,  yes,  I  did." 


"Well,  of  all  the  confounded  luck!     Wait  a  minute." 

Hiram  dived  for  the  pantry  door.     He  emerged  a  few 

seconds  later  with  eight  boxes  of  chocolate  covered  cherries. 


A  STUDENT'S  ADVENTURES  IN 

CREIGHTON  CLINICAL  WORK 

[Continued  from  Page  Seven\ 

the  college  dispensary.  He  was  the  clinic's  first  patient, 
arriving  promptly  each  morning  at  nine  o'clock.  The  mor- 
row was  just  another  day  for  Ed,  as  the  students  called 
him,  and  he  boasted  of  never  having  missed  a  day  at  the 
clinic  in  the  past  half  decade.  He  lived  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  city  dump  and  for  his  pastime  in  the  summer  worked 
in  his  garden.  Reading  wild  west  stories,  smoking  an  old 
corn  cob  pipe,  telling  jokes  and  relating  tales  of  his  past 
experiences  were  some  of  his  other  hobbies.  He  boasted 
of  having  been  in  Salt  Lake  City  at  the  time  that  the  gold- 
en spike  was  driven  into  the  rails  at  Promontory,  Utah, 
commemorating  the  completion  of  the  Union  Pacific  rail- 
road. Last  winter  Ed  missed  just  two  days  at  the  clinic. 
The  students  became  worried  and  paid  a  visit  to  his  cot- 
tage. Ed  was  lying  on  the  floor  half  frozen  to  death.  He 
was  rushed  to  the  hospital  and  the  next  day  passed  from 
the  picture  of  life. 

Among  other  things  doctors,  as  well  as  students  have  to 
contend  with,  are  patients  who  take  the  attitude  of  know- 
ing more  about  their  illness  than  the  examining  physician. 
A  man  of  middle  age  complained  of  a  pain  on  the  right 
side  of  his  body  near  the  lower  angle  of  his  ribs.  When 
asked  the  nature  of  the  pain  he  said  it  was  a  dagger-like 
sensation  in  his  gall  bladder. 

The  doctor  became  irritated  at  this  answer. 

"Where  did  you  get  the  impression  that  the  gall  blad- 
der was  giving  you  all  your  trouble?"  the  doctor  asked. 

"Well,  doctor,  I've  had  seven  operations,"  replied  the 
patient,  "and  the  only  thing  the  surgeons  failed  to  remove 
was  my  gall  bladder.  Now  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
there  couldn't  be  anything  else  wrong  with  me." 

In  another  instance  a  young  fellow  was  carried  into  the 
dispensary  displaying  unmistakable  signs  of  a  severe  beat- 
ing. Both  of  his  eyes  were  swollen  shut,  his  face  and  lips 
puffed  and  discolored  and  a  large  purplish  bump  stood 
out  on  his  forehead.  He  said  four  men  had  robbed  and 
beaten  him  on  a  highway.  Later  at  the  hospital  he  ad- 
mitted that  he  had  been  on  a  spree  and  "chose  the  world, 
and  the  world  accepted."  It  was  later  discovered  that  he 
was  the  son  of  well-to-do  parents  and  that  his  father  had 
disowned  him  because  of  his  dissolute  habits. 

There  are  many  who  show  their  gratitude  by  coming 
back  when  their  physical  and  financial  condition  is 
improved  and  insist  on  offering  payment.  One  young  fel- 
low who  had  spent  six  weeks  in  the  hospital  came  back  and 
paid  his  bills  there  after  an  absence  of  two  years. 

A  case  of  leprosy,  most  dreaded  of  all  maladies,  was 
diagnosed  at  the  clinic  last  year  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Borghoff, 
head  of  the  dermatological  department  at  the  dispensary. 
It  was  the  second  such  case  to  be  discovered  at  the  clinic 
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during  the  last  decade.  The  victim  was  a  Mexican  tran- 
sient who  came  to  this  country  from  Mexico  in  1917. 

The  incubation  period  of  the  disease,  or  the  period  from 
the  time  of  inception  to  the  outbreak  of  the  disease,  is  ten 
years.  The  patient  had  the  typical  lion-like  face  and  char- 
acteristic skin  lesions  seen  only  in  the  more  advanced  cases 
of  leprosy.  Dr.  Borghoff  stated  that  the  patient  had,  no 
doubt,  contracted  the  disease  in  Mexico,  where  this  malady 
is  more  or  less  common. 

When  the  diagnosis  of  leprosy  was  made,  professors,  doc- 
tors and  medical  students  stopped  their  work  to  view  the 
patient,  who  was  so  disturbed  at  the  number  of  onlookers 
that  at  times  he  attempted  to  leave  the  clinic. 

"There  can't  be  anything  serious  the  matter  with  me;  I 
am  just  as  healthy  as  any  person  around  here,  in  fact  I 
have  never  been  afflicted  with  any  disease,"  the  patient 
told  Dr.  Borghoff. 

After  observation  for  two  weeks  the  patient  was  sent  to 
the  leper  colony  in  Louisiana. 


THE  WINDOW 

[Continued  from  Page  Eight~\ 

over-powering  terror  when,  in  a  careless  moment,  he  turned 
the  storm  window  broadside  to  the  wind,  which  snatched 
with  frosty  fingers  to  hurl  him  to  the  tangled  wreckage  be- 
low. Almost  too  quickly,  he  swung  around  the  storm  win- 
dow and  then  braced  himself  grimly  for  a  shuddering,  sick- 
ening instant  as  reaction  drained  the  strength  from  his  knees. 
After  leaning  against  the  ladder  for  a  time  to  regain  his 
equilibrium,  he  proceeded  to  fit  the  storm  window  eyes  into 
the  receiving  hooks  above  the  window  on  the  wall. 

The  hooks  and  eyes  were  rusty.  The  playful  wind  buf- 
feted the  big  window  and  held  it  away  from  the  wall; 
tantalized  Bill's  strain-paralyzed  arms  with  the  shifting 
weight.  Finally,  when  the  creaking  locks  had  shifted  into 
place,  the  wind,  as  if  awaiting  the  psychological  moment 
when  its  victim  should  relax,  rushed  in  furious  accompani- 
ment with  a  thousand  evanescent  fiends  that  wailed  a  pass- 
ing dirge  in  the  rotting  shingles  of  the  roof,  and  hurled  the 
ladder  in  a  mighty,  twisting  crash  to  the  mass  of  gnarled 
steel  and  rubbish  three  stories  below. 

One  of  Bill's  flying  fists  shattered  a  corner  of  the  storm 
window.  He  made  a  frantic  effort  to  hold  the  ladder,  and 
then,  with  his  last  ounce  of  self  control,  he  writhed  and 
clutched  at  the  glassless  corner  of  the  window  just  as  the 
ladder  fell  away  from  his  feet. 

The  sudden  jerk  of  his  weight  on  one  corner  of  the  win- 
dow forced  a  jagged  edge  of  glass  through  his  glove  and 
deep  into  one  of  his  fingers.  The  biting  pain  and  nerve  ten- 
sion nauseated  him,  but  he  managed  to  pull  his  finger  from 
the  glass,  and  the  wound  began  to  bleed  freely.  His  gradu- 
ally sagging  weight  tore  one  of  the  rusty  hooks  from  the 
wall,  and  it  tinkled  blithely  on  the  wrecked  fender  of  the 
ruined  car  below. 

Bill  looked  down  and  wondered  what  kind  of  a  noise  he 
would  make  if  he  struck  that  splintered  windshield  beneath 


his  dangling  body.  He  tried  to  grasp  the  window  with  his 
free  hand,  but  as  he  did  so,  the  one  rusted,  insignificant 
hook  which  held  him  and  the  window  creaked  ominously, 
and  his  body  froze  into  rigid  immobility. 

His  piano-trained  hand  stood  him  in  good  stead.  Its 
slender,  cotton-clad  fingers  clung  to  the  frame  like  hard- 
ened steel,  but  the  frigid  wind,  not  content  with  its  handi- 
work, was  freezing  them.  The  red  blood  welled  up  and  con- 
gealed coldly  on  his  glove.  He  must  think — act — and  quick- 
ly. If  he  fell,  he  might  lie  for  hours  before  being  found. 
His  mind  raced,  and  the  steadily  increasing  creaking  of  the 
rusty  hook  pierced  his  agonized  brains. 

Then  hope  flamed  in  his  tired  eyes.  He  looked  down  and 
started  with  gratification  when  he  saw  that  each  overshoe 
was  fastened  with  only  one  spring  buckle.  With  slow  cau- 
tion, he  inserted  the  edge  of  one  sole  under  the  spring  of 
the  single  buckle  on  his  other  shoe  and  finally  managed  to 
pry  open  the  buckle.  Gathering  his  courage,  he  made  a 
short  swing  with  his  foot,  praying  that  it  would  not  disturb 
the  insecure  window  hook,  and  the  shoe  described  a  large 
arc  and  landed  with  a  resounding  thud  on  the  roof  of  a 
small  cottage  across  the  alley.  Success  gleamed  in  his  eyes, 
but  he  waited  for  long  seconds  and  finally  loosened  the  other 
buckle  and  released  the  boot.  It  almost  fell  short  of  its 
mark,  but  the  wind  caught  it,  and  it  crashed  through  the 
window  into  the  bungalow. 

A  small,  startled  face  was  framed  for  an  instant  in  the 
ragged  hole  in  the  window.  Soon  after,  a  man  stepped  into 
the  alley  and  began  to  orate  and  gesticulate  fiercely.  He 
stopped  abruptly  in  the  middle  of  his  harangue  and  forged 
through  the  debris  to  the  fallen  ladder.    He  was  a  little  man. 

The  glowing  embers  of  hope  in  Bill's  eyes  faded  and 
froze  as  he  looked  down  on  the  man's  futile  efforts  to 
raise  the  long  ladder.  There  is  a  limit  to  the  endurance, 
even  of  a  piano-trained  hand;  particularly  one  on  which  its 
own  warm,  red  blood  is  freezing.  Even  such  a  hand  cannot 
hold  a  huge  hulk  of  a  man  beyond  a  certain  time.  Bill 
realized  that  the  breaking  point  had  been  reached.  He  knew 
that  he  could  hang  on  no  longer.  With  a  fierce  cry  of  pent- 
up  anger  at  a  fate  which  had  held  him  in  suspense  so  long 
and  was  now  about  to  hurl  him  into  the  very  midst  of  his 
rescuers,  he  released  his  hold.  But  the  expected  crash  did 
not  come.  His  stockinged  feet  touched  an  unyielding, 
vaguely  familiar  object,  and  his  hands,  still  faithful,  flung 
themselves  to  hold  a  rung  of  the  ladder. 

But  only  for  an  instant.  A  miserable,  gray  sickness  over- 
came him,  and  he  swayed  and  slumped  into  the  arms  of  the 
well-braced  man  from  the  cottage  across  the  alley.  The  little 
man  managed  by  dint  of  great  effort  to  cling  to  the  ladder 
and  slide  him  to  the  ground. 

But  the  man  and  his  buxom  wife,  who  had  opportunely 
rushed  out  to  help  lift  the  ladder,  were  unable  to  revive  Bill. 
It  was  a  vehement  blast  of  wind  which  caused  him  to  sit  up 
and  take  notice  of  events.  It  ripped  out  window,  hook,  and 
a  sizable  sliver  from  the  house  and. flung  them  spitefully  so 
that  one  corner  of  the  window  drove  deep  into  the  alley  and 
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scattered  a  thousand  splinters  of  glass  over  Bill's  black- 
capped  head.  He  sat  up  with  the  frame  around  his  shoul- 
ders, and  the  audience,  the  little  man  and  his  wife  and  an 
unstandardized  bevy  of  rosily-cheeked  children,  laughed. 
And  Bill  laughed,  too,  a  bit  shakily,  but  he  laughed. 


IMPRESSIONS  OF  MANHATTAN 

[Continued  from  Page  Nine~\ 
finished  workmanship,  must  stand  unsurpassed.  I  think  of 
it  as  a  breathing  space  in  the  breath-taking  atmosphere  of 
Manhattan,  a  place  where  those  who  enter  might  forget 
for  a  time  the  avaricious  desires  and  stunted  ideals  of  the 
people  outside. 

After  this  visit  we  passed  on  up  Fifth  avenue  to  the  Cen- 
tral Park  district.  It  is  to  this  part  of  the  Avenue  that  the 
migrators  from  Washington  Square  came  and  now  fine  man- 
sions look  across  at  one  of  the  world's  most  beautiful  parks. 

To  me,  Fifth  avenue  gloriously  climaxes  the  avenues 
of  Manhattan.  I  do  not  wish  to  infer,  however,  that 
its  preeminence  is  too  pronounced  over  the  streets  that  play 
neighbors  to  her.  For  Sixth  avenue,  with  some  of  the  color 
of  Fifth  avenue,  holds  up  her  head  in  this  city  of  commerce, 
are  and  giddiness.  And  I  have  already  mentioned  with 
what  force  fulness  Madison  and  Park  avenues  demand  re- 
spect from  the  blase  Manhattan.  Then  there  is  Seventh 
avenue,  whose  scintillation  matches  that  of  Broadway  be- 
tween Fiftieth  and  Forty-second  streets  where  the  latter 
crosses  her.  But  as  I  struck  Eighth  avenue  the  lustre  had 
begun  to  fade  and  sweat  shops  to  appear.  To  these,  hun- 
dreds go  to  work  early  and  quit  late.  Fatigued  and  hun- 
gry, they  file  out  into  the  street,  a  bedraggled  group,  with 
only  the  assurance  of  a  scant  livelihood  for  one  day  more. 
And  each  avenue  westward  to  Thirteenth  street  and  the 
Hudson  river  is  less  lustrous  than  the  one  before  and  each 
more  dingy  with  crowded  tenements,  shabby  shops  and  open 
markets. 

Eleventh  avenue  was  especially  interesting  to  me,  not  so 
much  because  it  is  this  part  of  Manhattan  that  is  called 
"Hell's  Kitchen"  but  because  of  the  contrast  which  again 
is  presented.  I  was  driven  from  Battery  Park  along  this 
avenue,  and  incidentally  along  the  Hudson,  until  it  reaches 
Twenty-second  street  where  it  cuts  up  into  the  Island.  Be- 
tween the  Battery  and  Sixty-second  street  it  was  not  hard 
for  me  to  understand  how  so  many  of  the  country's  "thugs" 
got  their  start  in  this  section.  It  is  a  filthy  street,  having 
grown  out  of  the  docks  and  its  people  are  so  close  to  the  dirt 
and  drabness  of  it  that  their  deterioration  may  easily  be  un- 
derstood. 

However,  at  Sixty-second  street,  Eleventh  avenue  becomes 
West  End  avenue  and  at  One  Hundred  and  Seventh  street 
it  receives  Broadway.  From  this  street,  West  End  avenue 
and  Broadway  are  one  and  it  continues,  a  street  of  shops 
and  attractive  buildings,  past  Columbia  University  through 
Washington  Heights  into  the  Bronx. 

Another  interesting  thing  to  me  was  that  at  Seventy-sec- 
ond street  and  what  would  seem  to  be  Twelfth  avenue,  the 


famous  Riverside  Drive  is  born.  A  street  so  entirely  differ- 
ent than  the  ones  just  below  that  it  is  even  more  impressive 
for  the  contrast.  And  I  believe  it  impressed  me  more  than 
any  street  in  Manhattan,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Fifth 
avenue. 

The  Drive  runs  along  the  side  of  Riverside  Park  from 
Seventy-second  street  to  One  Hundred  and  Twenty- 
seventh  street.  This  narrow  strip  of  green  grass,  shade 
trees  and  benches  would  hardly  be  called  a  park  in  any  other 
of  our  cities,  but  to  New  Yorkers  it  is  precious  as  a  place 
for  nurses  to  care  for  children  in  the  daytime  and  in  the 
evenings,  for  lovers  who  seem  satisfied  to  sit  on  the  benches 
and  watch  the  moon  rise  over  the  water. 

Opposite  the  park  are  apartment  houses,  the  beauty  of 
which  might  vie  with  that  of  Park  avenue.  There  are  also 
many  imposing  estate  and  historical  markers.  At  Eighty- 
ninth  street  is  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Monument;  at  Nine- 
ty-third street,  Anna  Hyatt's  equestrian  statue  of  Joan  of 
Arc,  and  so  on  past  many  others  until  the  beautiful  approach 
to  Grant's  Tomb  is  reached.  This  is  at  One  Hundred  and 
Twenty-third  street,  and  at  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth 
street  is  the  historical  Claremont  Inn.  This  inn  was  not 
only  Washington's  headquarters  during  the  fighting  at  Fort 
Washington  but  was  where  the  Earl  of  Devon,  who  watched 
Fulton's  historic  steamship  trials  on  the  Hudson  in  1807, 
lived,  and  also  where  Joseph  Bonaparte,  ex-king  of  Spain, 
resided  when  he  was  in  New  York  in  1815. 

Beyond  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-seventh  street,  River- 
side Drive  moves  closer  to  the  river  and  runs  on  in  the  same 
splendid  fashion  almost  the  length  of  Manhattan. 

The  main  reason  for  the  deep  impression  this  street  made 
on  me  must  have  been  that  I  lived  on  the  Drive  and  the  hot 
summer  evenings  used  to  find  me  sitting  right  at  the  top  of 
the  slope  which  ran  from  the  street  down  to  the  Hudson. 
Although  there  was  a  constant  rush  of  cars  at  my  back,  the 
silvery  waves  of  the  river  did  not  hurry  as  they  rippled  over 
each  other.  Across  the  river,  on  the  Jersey  side,  the  Palis- 
ades Amusement  Park,  dressed  in  a  sea  of  lights,  beckoned 
to  the  pleasure  seekers  of  Manhattan.  And  then  there  was 
always  the  night  boat  which  floated  slowly  up  the  Hudson 
toward  Albany. 

And  still  New  York  had  more  contrasts  in  store  for  me. 
Very  interesting  ones,  too,  no  doubt  because  they  were  very 
interesting  parts  of  the  city.  The  Bowery  and  Greenwich 
were  yet  to  be  pentrated.  These  two  distinct  localities,  al- 
though only  a  few  streets  apart,  are  as  much  in  contrast  as 
the  other  sections  of  Manhattan. 

The  night  trip  through  the  Bowery  was  much  more  im- 
pressive than  the  one  made  in  the  daytime.  For  although 
it  is  not  the  same  street  about  which  Dickens  and  Thackeray 
wrote,  there  is  still  the  atmosphere  of  mystery,  vice  and  crime. 
Dilapidated  buildings  line  the  street  on  either  side  and  odd- 
looking  people  stand  on  the  corners  or  walk  slowly  down 
the  street,  seemingly  unaware  of  their  whereabouts.  And  I 
wondered  if  they  might  be  thinking  of  the  Bowery  that  used 
to  be.     The  Bowery  that  once  was  alive  with  revels  and 
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roguery;  where  saloons,  dives  and  dance  halls  made  its  col- 
orful life  possible.  There  are  many  empty  buildings  now. 
Some  are  even  boarded  up,  and  the  rest  for  the  most  part 
are  Jewish  shops  and  Italian  markets. 

Below  Canal  street,  at  Chatham  Square,  en  the  Bowery, 
is  the  much-talked-of  Chinatown.  I  was  taken  through 
this  part  at  midnight  and  must  confess  that  I  was  possessed 
of  a  creepy  feeling.  There  was  no  special  reason  for  this, 
only  the  fact  that  everything  was  so  suggestive  of  the  East. 
Even  the  window  signs  were  in  Chinese  characters.  At  that 
hour  only  a  few  Chinamen  stirred  in  the  street  and  each 
greeted  us  with  a  hostile  look.  Chinatown  is  only  about 
three  blocks  long  but  we  must  have  passed  five  or  six  police- 
men en  this  trip  through  and  every  one  was  Chinese. 

In  order  to  draw  up  the  contrast  I  must  now  transport 
the  reader  from  this  strange  atmosphere  to  a  section  just  a 
few  streets  over  which  boasts,  no  doubt,  even  more  peculiari- 
ties. This  is  Greenwich  Village  and  the  evening  I  spent 
there  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  my  two  months' 
stay  in  New  York.  It  was  by  the  grace  of  a  friend  who 
lived  in  the  Village  that  I  was  enabled  to  see  so  much  of  it. 

First  of  all,  we  dined  in  an  Italian  Garden,  if  it  might  be 
called  that,  for  it  reminded  me  of  what  might  have  been  a 
beer  garden  of  a  former  era.  There  was  a  brightly  colored 
canvas  canopy  which  shut  out  the  sky  and  in  the  center  of 
the  garden  was  a  fountain.  The  dinner  was  strictly  Italian 
and  included  everything  from  anchovies  to  Chianti. 

After  dinner  we  walked  around  the  Village,  where  I  no- 
ticed, particularly,  the  lawlessness  of  the  streets.  They  ran 
into  each  other  from  every  angle,  but  this  was  not  novel  to 


me  for  Manhattan  seemed  to  be  this  way  all  over.  The  walk 
terminated  at  a  rather  quaint  looking  residence,  the  age  of 
which  I  would  not  venture  to  guess.  Here  I  was  introduced 
to  an  author.  She  was  a  southern  woman  and  the  short  time 
we  spent  there  was  devoted  to  the  explanation  of  the  book 
she  was  writing.  She  did  most  of  the  talking  (in  a  Georgian 
drawl)  and  although  very  interesting  I  must  say  her  explana- 
tion was  quite  vague. 

It  was  now  dark  and  the  night  life  of  Greenwich  Village 
had  begun.  This  called  us  once  again  into  her  crooked 
streets.  We  passed  the  Greenwich  Village  Nut  Club,  the 
Pepper  Pot,  and  the  Black  Pirate,  three  of  the  Village's  ex- 
clusive restaurants,  and  wound  up  at  Washington  Square. 
Near  the  Square  is  McDougal  Alley.  It  is  a  street  similar 
to  Washington  News.  On  either  side  of  this  blind  street 
are  residences  (formerly  stables)  which  are  typical  of 
Greenwich  Village.  Great  hinges,  locks  and  knockers 
are  on  the  doors  and  these  are  in  contrasting  colors  of 
yellow,  blue  and  green.  My  curiosity  got  the  better  of  me 
here  and  I  crept  up  to  one  of  the  windows  and  peered  in. 
There  was  nothing  to  suggest  anything  other  than  a  studio. 
An  easel  stood  near  a  fireplace  and  on  it  rested  a  canvas. 
There  were  many  pictures  and  statues  around  the  room.  On 
one  side  books  lined  the  wall  and  the  furniture  for  the  most 
part  was  unsual. 

We  finally  ended  our  tramp  through  the  streets  of  Green- 
wich Village  at  the  Blue  Mill  restraurant. 

Manhattan  had  just  passed  before  me  the  last  con- 
trast she  had  to  offer.  First  it  had  been  the  serious 
end  of  Broadway  running  up  to  a  brighter  spot  in 
the  street  where  the  dull  tunes  were  replaced  by  merry  ones, 
where  worry  was  alien  and  sparks  found  rekindling,  again. 
Then  the  avenues,  like  a  huge  flower  garden,  starting  at 
either  side  and  working  toward  each  other,  every  avenue  in 
the  progression  fairer  than  the  last  until  the  peak,  Fifth 
avenue,  is  reached.  And  finally,  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
Island,  the  Bowery  on  the  East  Side  and  Greenwich  Village 
on  the  west.  The  impressions  these  made  on  me,  cut  deep- 
ly, for  often  I  feel  a  longing  to  go  back,  to  review  Man- 
mattan  contrasts  and  to  see  what  my  second  impressions 
would  be. 


ONE  NIGHT  AT  STATION  KYX 
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the  operating  room  in  some  haste.  The  angry  voices  of  the 
mechanics  penetrating  the  office  denoted  that  he  had  been 
ejected  with  some  force. 

"Sneaked  in,  did  you?"  asked  Dilling,  loudly. 

The  Dark  Young  Man  brushed  his  hair  with  his  hands, 
and  twirled  his  moustaches.  He  simply  bristled  with  in- 
dignation.   He  settled  down  in  a  chair  and  sulked. 

"Show  him  yet!"  he  mumbled  into  his  vest. 

Mamma  was  using  the  telephone.  She  succeeded  in  get- 
ting Billy  to  come.  He  was  due  in  ten  minutes,  the  time 
that  Raven  was  scheduled  to  be  on  the  air. 
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The  Dark  Young  Man  rose  from  his  place  and  sought 
the  cool  night  air  from  the  fire  escape. 

It  was  then  that  Darel  saw  Mr.  Dilling  at  the  door,  wait- 
ing to  catch  her  eye. 

"Goodnight,  Miss  Winn.  Thank  you.  And  perhaps 
I'll  give  you  a  ring  before  the  week  is  out.  I  have  some  new 
numbers  for  practice." 

"No  one  is  going  to  give  anyone  a  ring  this  week." 

All  turned  simultaneously  to  face  the  Dark  Young  Man 
who  advanced  towards  them  with  a  revolver. 

"If  one  of  you  makes  a  move,  I'll  shoot!"  he  said  in  low, 
even  tones. 

Darel's  knees  gave  way  beneath  her  and  she  sank  into 
the  swivel  chair.  Raven  Adair  gave  a  shriek  and  flung  her- 
self into  her  mother's  arms.  Dilling  was  livid.  He  stood 
with  his  hand  clenching  the  handle  of  the  door. 

Manning,  the  announcer,  looking  through  the  round  win- 
dow, came  to  his  senses  finally  and  called  into  the  mechanics' 
room  for  help.  But  the  Dark  Young  Man  backed  to  the 
switch  and  engulfed  the  room  with  darkness.  Then  they 
saw  two  green  eerie  lights  shining  from  his  vest. 

"What  are  you  after?"  Dilling  cried  from  the  darkness. 
"You  won't  find  any  money  up  here." 

"Shut  up!  I  know  what  I'm  doing!"  The  voice  was 
harsh. 

The  green  lights  began  to  flicker.  They  cast  a  queer 
light  on  the  fellow's  face.  It  was  terrifying  to  see. 
Raven  Adair  screamed  again  and  collapsed  into  her  mother's 
arms.  Her  mother  began  to  weep  softly.  Dilling  cried 
again: 

"What  do  you  want?" 

"Shut  up!  and  stand  still,  or  you'll  lay  still!" 

Footsteps  were  heard  approaching  the  door.  Every  heart 
leaped  with  hope. 

"It's  Billy,"  Mrs.  Adair  whispered  hoarsely. 

"Do  something,  quick!"  Manning  shouted.  "We're  due 
on  the  air  in  one  minute." 
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The  footsteps  ceased.    The  knob  turned. 

"Stay  where  you  are,  or  I'll  fire,"  warned  the  villain. 

"What  the — ?"  a  voice  came,  confusedly.  "Why —  the 
lights  are  out." 

Someone  else  was  with  the  speaker.  For  at  this  point  the 
switch  was  once  more  touched  and  light  illuminated  the 
strange,  terror-stricken  group.  But  at  the  same  moment  the 
gun  went  off  and  a  deafening  report  reverberated  through 
the  room. 

"It's  Hunter  again,"  said  a  portly  gentleman  in  an  exas- 
perated tone,  and  advanced  towards  the  Dark  Young  Man. 
He  seized  the  fellow  by  the  arms  from  behind,  and  called 
out: 

"Here —  Manning —  somebody —  help  me."  The  Dark 
Young  Man  was  struggling  helplessly  in  an  iron  grasp. 

"Ah — !"  he  cried,  his  eyes  glowing.  "Just  the  man  I 
wanted  to  see.  Maybe  you'll  listen  to  me  now.  Is  this  not 
proof  of  my  dramatic  ability?  I  can  bring  you  fame  and 
fortune!  Ah!  Will  genius,  then,  never  be  recognized?"  he 
broke  off  as  the  portly  gentleman  paid  no  heed  but  con- 
tinued to  subdue  him. 

"If  you  pull  another  trick  like  this,  Hunter,"  the  old  man 
told  him,  sternly,  "you'll  find  yourself  in  a  padded  cell." 
Young  Hunter  stopped  struggling. 

"But  someone's  shot!"  Manning  cried.  "Someone  must 
be!"  He  looked  around  the  terrified  group  bewilderedly. 
No  one  lay  limp  or  mangled. 

Darel  was  huddled  into  her  chair,  shaking  like  a  leaf. 
Raven  was  clinging  to  her  mother,  her  head  buried  in  the 
latter's  expansive  bosom.  The  two  mechanics  stood  awk- 
wardly blinking  their  eyes  in  utter  puzzlement,  their  mouths 
agape.    Dilling  began  to  laugh. 

"Blanks!"  cried  young  Hunter  then.  "Blanks!  It's  my 
dramatic  genius!" 

"Put  him  in  a  cell,  Hunter,"  Dilling  told  the  elderly  man. 
"That's  where  he  belongs." 

"What  is  this,  a  farce?"  Billy  the  piano  player  inquired, 
scratching  his  head.  "What's  the  big  idea?"  But  no  one 
answered  him. 

"Help  Hunter  get  the  boy  out  of  here,  Dilling."  Man- 
ning took  charge  of  the  situation.  "He's  crazy."  Then  he 
turned  to  Raven. 

"We're  due  on  the  air  right  now,  can  you  go  on?" 

Raven  lifted  her  head  from  her  mother's  breast. 

"Where's  Billy?"  she  asked. 

"Here.    And  all  ready  to  go,"  Billy  answered. 

"I —  I —  guess  I  can  make  it,"  she  said  weakly. 

The  phone  rang  at  Darel's  elbow.  With  trembling 
hands  she  took  off  the  receiver  and  called  "Hello"  into 
the  transmitter.  It  was  Margot.  "Still  awake?"  Margot 
asked,  cheerfully.     "You're  not  completely  bored  yet,  are 

9" 

you: 

Darel  glanced  from  the  corner  of  her  eye  at  the  trio  of 
Dilling,  the  unbalanced  young  Hunter,  and  his  father,  just 
exiting.    Dilling  gave  her  a  jaunty  nod  and  a  smile. 

"No,"  she  answered  then.    "Not  completely." 
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"Still  think  it's  thrilling?"  Margot  purused. 

"Thrilling?"  Darel  repeated.    Then  she  began  to  laugh. 

At  this  point  Manning  entered  hastily  and  told  her  Raven 
jhad  left  one  of  her  numbers  at  home.  Could  she  possibly 
Dill  in? 

Darel  glanced  heavenward.  "A  Debussey  Prelude  would 
hardly  be  fitting  after  a  blues  number,  would  it?" 

But  Manning  was  desperate.  Anything  would  do.  Any- 
thing.   So  Darel  turned  to  the  phone  again: 

"Sorry,"  she  said.  "I  was  talking  to  Mr.  Manning." 
Then,  with  a  touch  of  cynicism  in  her  voice,  she  asked:  "Did 
you  ask  me  if  I  still  thought  this  place  was  thrilling?"  She 
laughed  again,  a  little  less  mirthfully.  "I  don't  think  so 
any  more.     It's  been  proven." 

"Well,"  Margot  spoke  again,  not  understanding,  "you'll 
only  have  fifteen  minutes  more." 

"That's  all,"  Darel  agreed,  "but  I'm  almost  afraid  to  face 
jthem.  Margot,  I'm  a  wreck  now.  Wait  until  I  tell  you — ! 
'Anything  can  happen  here." 

As  she  hung  up  the  receiver  she  sat  back  into  her  chair. 

"Peace,"  she  murmured,  significantly,  " — and  quiet." 
Her  smile  was  not  full  of  mirth. 


THE  NUISANCE  AND  THE  LAW 
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kept  his  peace  until  one  rascally  specimen  of  the  genus  tres- 
passed upon  his  property  and  deposited  a  none  too  gentle 
Icaress  upon  his  nose.  Forthwith  his  exasperation  knew  no 
ibounds  and  he  hied  himself  to  court.  The  consequence  of 
it  was  that  the  bees  had  to  be  moved,  and  a  jury  awarded 
damages  to  the  amount  of  six  cents  for  the  indiscreet  con- 
'duct  of  one  affectionate  bee. 

There  seems  to  have  been  a  bit  of  spite  in  the  case  in 
which  Mr.  X  went  out  to  shoot  ducks.  He  set  his  de- 
coys and  concealed  himself  in  the  ambush.  But  when  the 
ducks  hove  into  view,  Mr.  Y  discharged  a  gun  and  fright- 
ened them  away.  But  he  who  laughs  last  laughs  best;  Mr. 
X  took  the  matter  to  court  and  obtained  a  judgment  for  the 
value  of  the  fowl  he  would  probably  have  bagged  had  not 
Mr.  Y  raised  the  disturbance. 

Another  interesting  case  was  decided  in  the  supreme  court 
of  New  Jersey.  A  wealthy  man  died  and  left  a  sum  of 
money  with  which  to  install  a  clock  to  his  memory  in  the 
tower  of  the  church  he  attended  during  life.  His  wish  was 
carried  out  and  during  the  day  the  thunderous  peals  of  the 
giant  clock  announced  the  hours.  But  the  nearby  residents 
were  more  solicitious  for  the  quiet  of  the  neighborhood 
than  they  were  to  know  the  time  of  day.  They  prevailed  in 
an  action  to  enjoin  the  striking  of  the  clock  as  constituting 
a  nuisance.  At  the  trial  three  people  testified.  One  was  a 
commission  merchant  who  worked  at  night  and  whose  slum- 
ber was  disturbed  by  the  clock  in  the  daytime.  Another  was 
a  mother  whose  child  could  not  take  his  afternoon  nap.  The 
third  was  a  woman  whose  conversations  over  the  telephone 
were  interrupted  each  time  the  clock  struck! 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  every  type  of  person,  associa- 


tion, corporation,  or  business  has  been  subjected  to  some 
kind  of  an  action  based  on  the  law  of  nuisances.  In  Kan- 
sas the  building  of  a  mortuary  next  to  a  hospital  was  en- 
joined on  the  ground  that  its  presence  would  have  a  de- 
pressing effect  on  the  patients.  In  another  jurisdiction  a 
"hot  dog"  stand  had  to  be  removed  from  the  residential  dis- 
trict because  the  odor  of  sausages  permeated  the  neighbor- 
hood and  the  patrons  became  too  boisterous.  Hearken,  you 
loyal  sons  of  old  Alma  Mater,  to  the  plight  of  one  of  our 
southern  universities!  Because  inaccurate  punting  occasion- 
ally resulted  in  a  football  going  onto  adjoining  premises  and 
because  men  were  accustomed  to  appear  on  the  field  in  track 
pants  and  athletic  shirts,  the  institution  of  learning  was  com- 
pelled to  find  a  different  section  of  the  terrace  to  use  as  an 
athletic  field. 

The  law  must  always  keep  abreast  of  progress.  At  the 
present  time  the  aeroplane  is  opening  up  a  new  field  in  which 
bespectacled  judges  must  decide  what  is  and  what  is  not  a 
nuisance.  People  who  live  near  airports  have  repeatedly 
brought  actions  to  restrain  the  noise  of  the  ships  in  taking 
off  and  landing.  Pilots  at  a  certain  landing  field  in  Ohio 
are  commanded  under  penalty  of  citation  for  contempt  of 
court  to  keep  their  craft  at  a  greater  altitude  than  five  hun- 
dred feet  except  when  they  are  directly  over  the  confines  of 
the  field  itself.  In  our  own  state  of  Nebraska,  court  pro- 
ceedings were  commenced  by  the  owner  of  a  poultry  farm 
situated  near  an  airport.  The  owner  alleged  that  the  roar 
of  the  motors  distracted  his  fowl  and  gave  rise  to  nervous 
reactions  that  decreased  the  production  of  eggs.  The  pith 
and  substance  of  his  grievance  was  that  "an  aeroplane  a  day 
keeps  an  egg  away." 

At  least  one  authority  in  the  law  believes  that  an  aero- 
plane can  be  a  nuisance  in  violating  a  surface  owner's  right 
of  privacy.  He  refers  in  particular  to  the  Spanish  form  of 
house,  the  patio,  which  in  a  way  is  an  enclosed  garden  or 
estate  without  a  roof;  and  he  believes  that  if  an  aeronaut 
were  to  hover  over  such  a  home  he  would  be  subject  to  court 
action.  With  the  recent  development  of  ships  capable  of 
standing  motionless  in  mid-air,  perhaps  the  old  rule  against 
eavesdroppers  will  be  revived  to  protect  us  against  the  in- 
quisitive pilot  parking  his  plane  over  our  homes  or  outside 
the  windows  of  our  tall  hotels.     What  price  progress! 

And  thus  the  law  of  nuisances  goes  on  with  tales  of  ad- 
venture, intrigue,  conflict  and  suffering.  It  is  a  story  that 
never  ends.  Each  day  the  courts  are  confronted  with  new 
situations.  Each  day  new  faces  come  before  the  tribunals 
of  the  land  with  their  grievances,  and  each  grievance  seems 
to  be  at  least  a  little  different  from  any  that  has  ever  pre- 
ceded it. 


SOLO  FLIGHT 
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money  to  finance  it.  Various  annoyances  impeded  his  pro- 
gress, the  delivering  of  his  papers,  his  mother's  insistence 
that  he  come  in  the  house  to  get  warm,  and  the  insatiable 
curiosity  of  his  companions.  This  very  afternoon  was  to 
have  seen  the  completion  of  his  gigantic  task.     Johnny's 
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thoughts  were  bitter  and  cynical. 

"Betcha  she'll  be  sorry  when  I  get  to  be  a  great  pilot,  when 
I  come  back  home  after  flying  'round  the  world.  I'll  just 
pertend  I  don't  know  her  at  all." 

His  thoughts  were  cut  short  by  the  steely  clamor  of  the 
bell.  A  sigh  of  relief  ran  through  the  room  and  at 
the  teacher's  word  there  was  a  mad  scramble  for  hats  and 
coats. 

Johnny  sat  morosely  in  his  seat.  He  gazed  sullenly  at  the 
picture  of  King  Arthur  but  set  himself  to  the  task  of  mem- 
orizing the  first  page  of  the  story.  Suddenly  his  face  bright- 
ened. Today  was  Friday  and  tomorrow — tomorrow  was 
Saturday!  He  could  easily  have  the  glider  in  shape  to  fly 
by  noon.  The  work  of  learning  the  tale  of  the  Table 
Round  seemed  immeasurably  shortened. 

The  clock  in  the  hall  of  the  school  stood  at  four  o'clock 
when  Johnny  emerged  from  the  fifth  grade  room  triumph- 
ant and  smiling.  On  the  way  home  he  walked  rapidly 
through  all  the  spring  puddles  and  marshy  spots  which 
caught  his  eye.  At  times  he  went  many  steps  out  of  his  way 
to  splash  through  a  particularly  deep  puddle  and  when  he 
reached  home  his  shoes  were  satisfyingly  dark  with  damp- 
ness. 

He  decided  not  to  attempt  any  labor  on  his  glider,  but 
surprised  his  mother  by  entering  the  house  quietly  and  re- 
tiring to  his  room.  Here  he  lay  flat  on  the  floor  thumbing 
a  well  worn  copy  of  We — which  had  become  his  Koran. 
Forgotten  even  was  Pal,  the  long-suffering  companion  of  his 
wildest  escapades,  who  lay  on  the  front  porch,  forbidden 
to  enter  the  house  because  of  the  disgraceful  condition  of 
his  paws. 

At  seven-thirty  the  next  morning  there  was  a  sound  of 
vigorous  hammering  from  the  garage.  All  during  the  fore- 
noon the  noise  of  carpenterial  activity  filled  the  air.  At  noon 
Johnny  came  from  the  garage  flushed  and  tired  and  hun- 
gry, but  with  a  sense  of  strange  exaltation  for  a  work  well 
done.  A  hearty  lunch  revived  his  fatigued  body,  and  re- 
freshed his  tired  mind. 

The  problem  of  just  how  he  could  transport  his  glider  to 
the  top  of  the  hill  from  which  he  had  planned  to  launch  it 
worried  him  not  a  little.  Also  there  was  his  mother  to  deal 
with,  her  questions  as  to  his  destination  would  probably  re- 
sult in  an  order  to  confine  his  activities  to  his  own  back  yard. 
It  seemed  that  fate  was  too  good  to  him  when  she  announced 
her  intention  of  going  downtown  to  attend  a  sale. 

After  much  lifting  and  pulling  Johnny  managed  to  set 
the  glider  precariously  en  his  coaster  wagon,  where 
it  balanced  itself  shakily.  On  his  way  to  the  chosen  hill  he 
chose  back  streets  and  alleys  so  as  to  avoid  any  chance  en- 
counter with  his  companions.  It  took  him  but  a  compara- 
tively short  time  to  leave  the  streets  and  follow  the  state 
highway  which  led  to  his  destination. 

He  approached  the  summit  of  the  hill  from  the  rear  after 
a  few  breath-taking  moments  when  he  guided  the  wagon 
over  small  gullies  and  depressions.    It  was  not  a  very  high 


elevation,  but  Johnny  thought  it  sufficient  for  his  maiden 
flight.  Below  it  ran  the  state  highway  and  Johnny  thought 
that  if  it  might  happen  that  there  should  be  an  unforseen 
accident  he  could  summon  aid  without  great  difficulty. 

Unlike  most  gliders,  this  one  was  equipped  with  a  pair  of 
wheels  which  were  once  the  property  of  an  ancient  baby 
carriage.  Johnny  climbed  into  the  flimsy  cockpit  through 
which  his  feet  extended  to  touch  the  ground  and  act  as  a 
brake  until  time  to  take  off.  He  turned  the  glider  until  he 
was  satisfied  with  its  position.  He  sucked  in  a  deep  breath, 
took  one  foot  off  the  ground  and  pushed  hard  with  the  other. 
His  heart  leaped  as  the  rickety  machine  actually  ran  a  few 
feet.  He  gave  another  push  and  with  a  fearful  lurch  the 
glider  threw  itself  on  the  thin  air. 

A  vagrant,  whimsical  current  of  air  kept  it  aloft  for  the 
space  of  a  heartbeat  and  then  it  dropped  like  a  plummet. 
It  crashed  in  the  shallow,  marshy  bed  of  a  small  creek  be- 
side the  concrete  surface  of  the  highway.  Everything  went 
black  before  Johnny's  eyes,  but  he  dimily  remembered  hear- 
ing, in  the  awful  second  before  the  glider  hit,  a  crash  that 
had  no  relation  to  the  sound  of  his  catastrophe. 

AN  ominous  quiet  brooded  over  North  River  street.  The 
.  lines  of  anxiety  between  the  brows  of  the  mothers 
who  lived  on  this  street  were  softening  and  disappearing. 
Johnny  Parnell  was  not  in  school — but  he  was  in  bed.  A 
mass  of  assorted  bruises  and  cuts,  his  arm  in  a  sling,  and 
minus  two  teeth,  Johnny  lay  smiling  happily.  In  his  one 
good  hand  he  clutched  a  newspaper.  The  edges  were  tat- 
tered and  thumbed.     Across  the  top  a  headline  screamed: 

BANK  BANDITS  CAPTURED! 

and  below  was  the  story  of  three  young  men  who  had  held 
up  the  First  National  Bank  in  Johnny's  home  town  and  who 
were  making  good  their  escape  until  an  avenging  fate  swoop- 
ed down  from  the  sky.  Such  a  totally  unexpected  occur- 
rence caused  them  to  lose  control  of  their  car  and  the  offi- 
cers of  the  law  found  them  unconscious  in  a  ditch  and  on 
the  other  side  of  the  road  a  pile  of  excellent  kindling  which 
marked  the  completion  of  Johnny  Parnell's  first  solo  flight. 


GET  THAT  MAN 

[Continued  from  Page  Fifteen] 

"All  right."  Mr.  Cappel  toyed  with  a  fountain  pen  lying 
on  his  desk.    "What  do  you  want?" 

"I  want  five  thousand  dollars  in  cash,  and  I  want  it 
quick." 

"But  I  haven't  five  thousand  dollars  here  in  my  office," 
Mr.  Cappel  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"I  didn't  expect  you  to  have,"  said  the  man  with  a  cock- 
sure grin.  "But  you  bank  will  send  it  to  you  on  request,  and 
you  are  going  to  request  it  now,  on  the  telephone." 

An  expression  of  apprehension  now  clouded  Mr.  Cappel's 
face  for  a  moment.  The  man  moved  to  a  chair  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  desk  from  Mr.  Cappel  and  Miss  Young, 
still  holding  the  threatening  firearm  in  a  menacing  position. 

"Now,  Mr.  Cappel,  you  call  your  bank.    Tell  them  that 
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you  have  a  deal  on  here  in  your  office  requiring  five  thousand 
dollars  cash,  and  ask  them  to  send  it  here  at  once.  When 
the  messenger  enters  the  outer  office  I  will  slip  this  gun  into 
imy  side  coat  pocket.  You  will  still  be  covered  and  at  the 
slightest  signal  from  you  that  anything  is  wrong  here  I'll 
start  shootin'.    Understand?" 

Mr.  Cappel  nodded  and  picked  up  the  phone.  "Main 
2600."  While  he  waited  he  glanced  at  Miss  Young,  who 
was  staring  at  the  bright  little  revolver. 

"Hello,  this  is  Mr.  Cappel,  Henry  Cappel.  Let  me  talk 
to  Mr.  York.  Hello,  Mr.  York,  this  is  Henry  Cappel.  I 
need  five  thousand  dollars  right  away.  Will  you  send  it  up 
tome?    Yes.    That's  right.    Up  to  my  office.    Thanks." 

Mr.  Cappel  replaced  the  phone  on  his  desk.  "Might  as 
i  well  smoke  while  we  wait,"  he  smiled  good  naturedly,  reach- 
ing for  the  lower  drawer  on  the  right  side  of  his  desk. 

"Cut  that,"  snapped  the  man.  "I  said  keep  your  hands 
on  top  of  the  desk,  and  I  ain't  foolin'!" 

Presently  the  door  of  the  outer  office  opened  and  the 
sound  of  footsteps  was  heard  through  the  partition. 
("Come  in,"  Mr.  Cappel  called  out  cheerily.  The  inner 
loffice  door  opened  and  a  uniformed  bank  messenger  came  in. 
"How  d'you  do,  Mr.  Cappel,  said  the  young  messenger, 
i  walking  over  to  the  desk.  "Here's  a  package  Mr.  York 
sent  you.  He  said  that  your  checking  account  didn't  quite 
ihave  enough  on  deposit  to  cover  the  amount  you  wanted 
and  asked  me  to  have  you  sign  this.  It's  a  sixty  day  note 
;  for  the  amount." 

"Sure,  that's  all  right,"  and  Mr.  Cappel  took  the  note 

from  the  messenger's  hand.     The  messenger  had  given  no 

I  attention  whatever  to  the  man  sitting  opposite  the  desk  from 

;  Mr.  Cappel.    But  the  man  was  watching  every  move  by  the 

three  other  people  in  the  room. 

Mr.  Cappel  picked  up  the  fountain  pen  from  his  desk, 
|  signed  the  note  quickly  and  returned  it  to  the  bank  mes- 
!  senger,  with  a  "Thank  you  for  your  very  prompt  service." 

"You're  quite  welcome,  sir,  I'm  sure."  The  young  man 
departed,  carrying  the  note  in  his  hand. 

The  man  with  the  gun,  his  right  hand  still  in  his  coat 
i  pocket,  arose  and  picked  up  the  package  with  his  left  hand. 
Roughly  he  tore  off  the  wrappings  to  reveal  a  pile  of  green 
and  yellow  bills.  Apparently  satisfied,  he  pocketed  the 
money.  Then,  reaching  across  the  desk,  he  grasped  the 
telephone  firmly  and  wrenched  it  loose,  leaving  the  wires 
dangling. 

Backing  toward  the  door  he  threw  out  this  warning,  "Now 
all  you  two  have  to  do  to  avoid  trouble  is  just  sit  tight  for 
five  minutes.  If  any  attempt  is  made  to  stop  me  there'll  be 
h — 1  to  pay!" 

He  backed  through  the  door  and  closed  it  quietly. 

Before  he  could  turn  around  he  felt  something  jabbed 
into  his  back  and  a  voice  that  froze  him  bellowed  in  his 
ear,  "Stick  'em  up,  Big  Boy,  the  game  is  over."  His  hands 
rose  with  an  effort  as  if  slow  to  obey  the  impluse  of  his  brain. 
"Frisk  him,  Tom."    The  young  bank  messenger  relieved  the 


dejected  man  of  a  little  nickel-plated  revolver  and  a  pack- 
age of  green  and  yellow  bills. 

Mr.  Cappel  and  Miss  Young  came  out  of  the  inner  office 
and  stared  at  a  strange  scene.  A  big  policeman,  with  a  gold 
badge,  was  covering  the  robber,  who  stood  with  his  hands 
shackled  and  an  expression  of  sullen  defiance  on  his  face. 
It  was  not  a  pleasant  face  to  see. 

"How  did  you  get  the  officer  so  quick?"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Cappel. 

"He  came  with  me,"  answered  the  bank  messenger.  "He 
is  one  of  the  bank  guards.  Mr.  York  asked  him  to  come 
along,  as  five  thousand  dollars  is  a  considerable  amount  of 
cash  to  carry  on  the  streets.  I  guess  I'll  take  it  back  as  I 
don't  suppose  you  need  it  now.  And  here's  your  note.  I 
guess  it  has  served  its  purpose,"  casting  a  glance  at  the  cap- 
tured robber. 

Mr.  Cappel  took  the  note  and  smilingly  handed  it  to  Miss 
Young.  She  took  it  in  some  surprise  and  then  read  what 
Mr.  Cappel  had  written  on  the  dotted  line  instead  of  his 
signature:     "Get  that  Man!" 


THE  TREE  OF  PROHIBITION 

[Continued  from  Page  Sixteen~\ 

As  to  the  first  phase  of  this  contention,  it  was  argued  that 
the  word  "amendment"  signifies  a  correction  of  errors,  and 
therefore  a  change  in  something  already  existing;  in  other 
words,  speaking  in  terms  parliamentary,  an  amendment 
must  be  "germane."  The  prohibition  amendment,  it  was 
said,  gave  new  powers  to  the  federal  government  therefore 
vesting  in  the  states,  and  hence  constituted,  not  an  amend- 
ment, but  an  addition  and  a  subtraction,  a  thing  not  con- 
templated by  the  amending  clause  of  the  Constitution. 

The  answer  to  this  proposition  is  that  the  Constitution, 
in  its  very  essence,  is  a  grant  of  powers  on  the  one  hand 
and  a  reservation  of  powers  on  the  other,  and  hence  any 
change  in  it  whatever  would  of  necessity  disturb  the  distri- 
bution of  powers.  This  blow  depended  for  its  efficiency, 
therefore,  upon  the  validity  of  the  assertion  that  the  amend- 
ing clause  of  the  Constitution,  expressly  authorizing  as  it 
does  amendments  in  the  manner  and  form  prescribed,  in 
fact  provided  for  no  amendments  at  all.  It  fell  of  its  own 
weight  before  it  reached  its  victim. 

The  other  phase  of  the  attack  here  made,  that,  if  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment  does  not  amount  to  an  addi- 
tion and  a  subtraction,  then  it  amounts  to  attempted  and 
illegal  legislation,  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  in  terms  it 
prohibits  the  sale,  manufacture,  and  transportation  of  in- 
toxicating liquors,  and  to  this  extent  is  not  a  grant  or  reser- 
vation of  powers  but  an  attempt  to  lay  down  a  rule  of  law. 
This  was  an  effort  to  knock  the  house  and  lot  from  under 
the  tree,  and  both  refused  to  budge.  It  involved  the  as- 
tounding doctrine  that  the  Supreme  Court  is  vested  with 
power  to  excise  from  the  Constitution  any  provision  which 
it  might  regard  as  legislative;  of  which  power  the  Court 
could  never  be  deprived  except  by  revolution;  not  by  legis- 
lation because  the  Court  could  declare  such  legislation  un- 
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constitutional;  not  by  constitutional  provision  because  the 
Court  could  declare  such  provision  legislative  and  for  that 
reason     void. 

However,  the  technician  woodchoppers  were  not  yet 
through.  At  the  time  the  amendment  was  adopted,  a  large 
number  of  states  had  provided  for  the  referendum,  making 
thereby  legislation  subject  to  repeal  by  vote  of  the  people. 
In  one  state,  Ohio,  ratification  of  federal  constitutional 
amendments  was  also  made  subject  to  the  referendum.  In 
other  states,  the  referendum  made  no  reference  whatever  to 
ratification  but  applied  only  in  terms  to  legislation.  Accord- 
ingly, it  was  argued  that  Article  V  in  requiring  ratification 
by  "the  legislatures  of  the  several  states"  must  be  deemed 
to  require  ratification  by  the  "repositories  of  legislative 
power"  in  the  several  states,  i.  e.,  by  the  legislative  bodies 
plus  the  people  exercising  the  right  of  referendum. 

The  first  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this  premise  is  that 
ratification  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  was  subject  to 
the  referendum;  and  the  second  and  most  extraordinary  one, 
that  the  states  which  had  failed  to  make  ratification  subject 
to  the  refrendum  had  thereby  completely  deprived  them- 
selves of  the  power  to  ratify  constitutional  amendments, 
and  hence  that  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  had  not  been 
ratified  at  all.  This  time,  therefore,  the  axe  was  entrusted 
to  a  paralytic  and  enfeebled  arm,  and  the  blow  was  averted 
by  restoring  and  revitalizing  the  member.  Ratification,  it 
was  held,  is  ratification,  not  legislation;  a  legislature,  it  was 
held,  is  only  a  legislature. 

A  further  attack  was  based  upon  the  requirement  in  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment  itself  that  it  should  not  be  operative 
unless  ratified  "by  the  several  states,  as  provided  in  the  Con- 
stitution, within  a  period  of  seven  years."  Here  the  con- 
tention was  that  Congress  has  no  right  to  restrict  the  power 
of  ratification  to  a  specific  period  of  time.  It  was  agreed 
that  amendments  must  be  ratified  within  a  reasonable  time, 
and  it  was  agreed  that  seven  years  was  such  a  reasonable 
time.  The  argument  failed  because  it  involved  the  pro- 
position that  it  is  illegal  to  expressly  stipulate  that  which 
the  law  itself  implies. 

It  has  also  been  suggested  that,  under  the  provision  quot- 
ed, the  amendment  should  have  been  ratified  by  all  of  the 
states  of  the  Union  (it  was  ratified  by  forty-six) .  The  thrust 
raises  a  point  of  grammar.  Should  the  commas  enclosing 
the  phrase  "as  provided  in  the  Constitution"  be  construed 
as  making  that  phrase,  in  law  as  in  grammar,  a  non-restric- 
tive one?  It  is  submitted  that  they  should  not  be  so  con- 
strued, that  Congress  must  have  intended  a  Constitutional 
method  of  ratification,  namely,  by  three-fourths  of  the  states, 
unless  it  expressly  negatived  such  intent. 

The  technical  phases  under  which  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment  might  have  been  invalidated  in  the  courts 
seem  to  have  been  exhausted.  One  still  hears  of  "unalien- 
able rights,"  those  famous  rights  first  proclaimed  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  the  repudiation  of  which,  it 
is  alleged,  exceeds  the  powers  of  government.  In  view  of 
the  express  provisions  of  the  amending  clause  of  the  Con- 
stitution, iti  s  abvious  that  such  an  appeal  is  purely  extra- 


legal, is  political  and  or  moral  in  character,  calls  for  politi- 
cal and  not  court  action,  salves,  perhaps,  the  conscience  of 
the  violator,  and  to  some  minds,  justifies  personal  disregard 
and  nullification. 

One  hears  prominently  of  late  of  the  illegality  of  amend- 
ments proposed  by  Congress  and  ratified  by  the  legislatures 
of  the  several  states,  which  amendments  confer  added  pow- 
ers upon  Congress  without  the  consent  of  the  people  in  con- 
vention assembled.  The  argument,  like  that  of  the  un- 
alienable rights,  has  a  great  deal  to  recommend  it  as  a  pro- 
position of  political  science,  but  reserving  judgment  on  this 
question  pendente  lite  it  can  so  far  be  regarded  as  present- 
ing a  question  of  dubious  justiciabilityl. 

And  what  shall  we  say  now — at  the  end  of  the  hewing 
and  hacking?  Perhaps  this,  that  if  we  find  our  tree  a 
pesky  nuisance,  if  we  find  our  hatchet  small  and  useless,  it 
might  be  best  to  clip  some  branches.  This  would  rid  us  of 
the  clutter,  let  in  lots  and  lots  of  sunshine,  and  maybe  some- 
time kill  the  tree. 


The  ZMuse's  %eturn 

ho,  to  my  ears  comes  the  sound  of  sweet  music, 

Echoed  again  on  the  chords  of  my  mind, 
'Bringing  to  me  dulcet  tones  paradisic, 

Singing  to  me  on  the  wings  of  the  wind: 

Singing  me  songs  of  love, 

'Brought  to  me  from  above, 
Giving  voice  to  that  which  in  me  has  burned; 

Sending  me  rhymes  anew 

Fresh  as  the  heaven's  dew: 
Tolymnia  is  singing;  my  SMuse  has  returned! 

Gently  they  come  over  hill,  over  valley, 

■^Melodies  sweet  as  they  dance  on  their  way, 
Quietly  transform  each  street  and  each  alley, 

'Bidding  me  make  them  the  theme  of  my  lay: 
Softly  they  come  to  me 
'Bidding  me  look  and  see, 
Showing  me  things  which  I  never  had  learned, 
Telling  me  things  again 
Which  were  beyond  my  ken: 
Tolymnia  is  singing;  my  ZMuse  has  returned  I 

oAh,  what  sweet  melodies  softly  are  singing, 

'Driving  the  dark  clouds  of  gloom  from  my  heart, 
Secrets  entrancing  to  me  they  are  bringing 
'Bidding  me  put  them  in  terms  of  my  art: 

'Bidding  me  sing  a  song 

To  pass  the  word  along, 
Sing  of  the  beauties  men  often  have  spurned, 

Tell  of  the  budding  tree, 

Write  of  the  bumble-bee: 
Tolymnia  is  singing;  my  £Muse  has  returned! 

George  Peter  Skow 
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Sunshine  Mellows 
Heat   Purifies 


LUCKIES 

are  always 

kind  to  your 

throat 


The  adviceof your  phy- 
sician is :  Keep  out  of 
doors,  in  the  open  air, 
breathe  deeply;  take 
plenty  of  exercise  in 
the  mellow  sunshine, 
and  have  a  periodic 
check -up  on  the 
health  of  your  body. 


Everyone  knows  that  sunshine  mellows— 
that's  why  the  "TOASTING"  process  includes  the  use  of 
the  Ultra  Violet  Rays.  LUCKY  STRIKE  — the  finest  cigarette 
you  ever  smoked,  made  of  the  finest  tobaccos— the  Cream 
of  the  Crop— THEN— "IT'S  TOASTED."  Everyone  knows 

'TOASTING' 


-that  extra,  secret 


that  heat  purifies  and  so 

process  — removes  harmful  irritants  that  cause  throat 

irritation  and  coughing. 


"It's  toasted" 

Your  Throat  Protection— against  irritation — against  cough 
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